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This Holiday Season, 
Think Trees 

And we don't just mean holiday trees. The Nature 
Conservancy is working around the world and here 

IN ALL 50 STATES TO PROTECT ECOLOGICALLY IMPORTANT 
LAND AND WATER UPON WHICH ALL LIFE DEPENDS. 

Be part of a new holiday tradition. 
Think Trees. Think Conservation. 



Protecting nature. Preserving life! 


Learn more about actions you can take: 

WWW.nature.org/allhandsonearth 




Tm a bit sad that my fiance 
and I didn't know about Stauer before 
we got engaged. This ring is so much more 
clear and sparkly than my real diamond!" 

— P.T. from Baltimore, MD 


URGENT: Diamond Ring Recall 


Experts warn that millions of rings may he “romantically defective” when compared to the 
spectacular 4-Carat Diamonds ura ®Avalon 


S he loves natural diamonds. She loves you even more. But 
when even the skimpiest solitaires sell for as much as 
$1,200, it’s time to reconsider your relationship... 
with diamonds. Have you recently overpaid only to be 
underwhelmed? Send it back. You can do bolder. You 
can do brighter. You can own the Stauer 4-Carat 
Diamondsra® Avalon Ring for under $100. 

When “cute” is a four-letter word. If you want to make a 
romantic impression, go big. Cute doesn’t cut it. Your love 
deserves to be wowed. If you’re a billionaire with money 
to burn, turn the page. Everyone else? What you read next 
just might change your love life. There’s only one way to 
find out... 

We rewrote the rules of romance. Only Stauer’s exclusive lab-created 
DiamondAz/ra: gives you the luxury look of large-carat diamonds for a 
fraction of the price. The ingenious DiamondAz/rzz process involves the 
the use of rare minerals heated to incredibly high temperatures of nearly 
5000°E After cutting and polishing, scientists create a faultless marvel 
that’s optically brighter and clearer with even more color and fire than a 
“D” flawless diamond. 

Our exclusive DiamondAzzrzz jewelry features all of the classic 
specifications, including color, clarity, cut and carat weight and is hard 
enough to cut glass. You get the look of natural stones, without the 
outrageous cost. 

Experience the luxury of money in the bank. We “built” our own mined 
diamond version of this ring online at a popular jewelry site and the grand 
total was $77,767! Today you can wear this 3 3 A carat lab-created 
DiamondAz/rzz solitaire, accented with 32 gleaming DiamondAz/rzz 
rounds in fine .923 sterling silver for only $99! That’s good, but you 



EXCLUSIVE 


BONUS OFFER! 

Order today to get 
these 1-Carat 
DiamondAura® 
sterling silver studs 

PLUS 

$300 in Stauer 
Gift Coupons!* 


deserve better. Order now and we’ll include the matching 1-Carat 
DiamondAzzra: Avalon Earrings and $300 in Stauer Gift Coupons... 
absolutely FREE. That’s right, 3 total carats of Diamond Aura in 
sterling silver for under $100. Plus, one dozen $25 coupons that 
you can use at Stauer every month for a full year. Talk about money 
in the bank! 


Your satisfaction is guaranteed. If for any reason you don’t 
absolutely adore your DiamondAz/rzz Avalon Ring, return it within 
30 days for a full refund of your purchase price. But we promise 
that once you get a look at the Avalon up close, you’ll see love in a 
whole new light. 


DiamondAura® Avalon Ring (4 ctw)^£295" $99+ s&p 

Specify ring whole size 5-10 when ordering. 

Receive FREE earrings with purchase of the Avalon 
Diamond Aura® Ring * PLUS receive $300 in Stauer Gift 
Coupons per order FREE—$25 to use every month for 12 months, 
with NO MINIMUM PURCHASE REQUIRED. 

Call now to take advantage of this extremely limited offer. 
Promotional Code AVR230-03 

Please mention this code when you call. 




Stauer has a Better Business 
Bureau Rating of A+ 


For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 


1 - 800 - 721-0357 

Suucr 


14101 Southcross Drive W., 
Dept. AVR230-03 
Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 

www.stauer.com 













In these tough economic times, we support $14 billion 
of private investment to build vital American mobile 
broadband infrastructure and create jobs. 
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In these tough economic times, our plan would pump $14 billion 
of private investment into our economy to expand broadband 
coverage and other wireless services, meet the critical demand for 
more American wireless spectrum and create 15,000 jobs a year 
over the course of our network build out. 

Together we are offering a practical solution to one of our nation's 
most pressing problems. Don't miss the chance to keep America 
connected and competitive. Thirty partners have already signed 
onto our plan. The time to act is now. Will you join us? 


Learn more at www.LightSquared.com 
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THE 

Great 

Courses' 


The Cathedral 

Taught by Professor William R. Cook 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT GENESEO 

LECTURE TITLES 

1. What Is a Cathedral? 

2. Early Christian Architecture 

3. Romanesque—A New Monumental Style 

4. Vaulting—A Look at Roofs 

5. Romanesque at Its Best 

6. Saint-Denis and the Beginning 
of Gothic Style 

7. The Urban Context of Cathedrals 

8. Notre Dame in Paris 

9. Early Gothic Style—Laon 

10. Chartres—The Building 

11. Chartres—The Sculpture 

12. Chartres—The Windows 

13. Amiens—The Limits of Height 

14. Amiens—The Facade 

15. Reims—The Royal Cathedral 

16. Cathedrals—Who Builds? 

Who Pays? How Long? 

17. New Developments in Gothic France 

18. Late Gothic Churches in France 

19. Early Gothic Architecture in England 

20. Decorated and Perpendicular 
English Gothic 

21. Gothic Churches in the 
Holy Roman Empire 

22. Gothic Churches in Italy 

23. Gothic Styles in Iberia 
and the New World 

24. Gothic Architecture in Today's World 


Tour the World’s Great 
Gothic Cathedrals 

Whether they’re located in the heart of a city or on the outskirts of a 
town, cathedrals possess a spiritual, artistic, and historical grandeur 
that deserves to be experienced by everyone. But rather than traveling 
the world to get just a glimpse of their greatness, you can bring these 
buildings into your home with The Cathedral. 

Noted medieval historian and Professor William R. Cook has crafted 
an exciting, immersive, and multidimensional experience that will 
bring you closer than ever before to cathedrals like Notre Dame in 
Paris and those in Amiens, Chartres, and Canterbury than any on¬ 
site tour could hope to do. These 24 lavishly illustrated lectures make 
use of high-definition 3-D modeling and imagery to take you around 
and inside these cathedrals, revealing new perspectives you can’t get 
anywhere else. 

Offer expires 12/29/11 

1-800-832-2412 

www.thegreatcourses.com/4wks 


The Cathedral 

Course no. 7868 | 24 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 

SAVE $185 

DVD NOW $69.95 

+$10 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 

Priority Code: 62157 


Designed to meet the demand for lifelong 
learning, The Great Courses is a highly 
popular series of audio and video lectures led 
by top professors and experts. Each of our 
more than 350 courses is an intellectually 
engaging experience that will change how 
you think about the world. Since 1990, 
over 10 million courses have been sold. 
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THE SCRAPBOOK 


Workplace Violence’ Update 


O n June 1, 2009, a convert to 
Islam named Carlos Leon 
Bledsoe (aka Abdulhakim Mujahid 
Muhammad) opened fired on a mili¬ 
tary recruiting office in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. Muhammad killed one 
soldier and wounded another. His 
guilt and motivation have never re¬ 
ally been in dispute. “I wasn’t insane 
or post traumatic nor was I forced to 
do this Act,” Bledsoe wrote in a let¬ 
ter to the judge who presided over his 
case, according to the New York Times. 
The shooting, Bledsoe added, was 
“justified according to Islamic Laws 
and the Islamic Religion. Jihad—to 
fight those who wage war on Islam 
and Muslims.” Bledsoe, who spent 
more than a year studying Arabic in 
Yemen, also claimed that he was dis¬ 
patched by A1 Qaeda in the Arabian 
Peninsula (AQAP). 

Five months later, on November 5, 
2009, Major Nidal Malik Hasan went 
on a shooting spree at Fort Hood, 
Texas. Hasan killed 13 of his fellow 
Americans, wounding dozens more. 
There was never any real doubt about 
Hasan’s motivation either. Hasan 
openly proclaimed his jihadist beliefs. 
He had business cards made that la¬ 
beled him an “SoA”—or “Soldier 
of Allah.” And in a presentation to 
colleagues prior to the shooting, he 
justified violence against American 
soldiers. One of the slides in Hasan’s 
presentation offers the standard 
jihadist creed: “We love death more 
then [sic] you love life!” Hasan also 
had ties to AQAP. He was an email 
pen-pal with Anwar al-Awlaki, the 
AQAP cleric who sought to inspire 
jihadists in the West to commit acts 
of terrorism. (Awlaki was killed in a 
drone strike earlier this year.) 

The ideology that binds Hasan, 
Bledsoe, and an unknown number of 
other extremists is easy to identify. 
In the decade that followed Septem¬ 
ber 11, 2001, Americans grew famil¬ 
iar with terms such as “jihadist” and 
“Islamist terrorist.” Americans also 
realize that these terms do not brand 


all Muslims as terrorists, nor do they 
defame Islam. 

But if the Obama administration 
gets its way, the government agencies 
responsible for countering this ideo¬ 
logical threat will no longer use these 



Major Hasan: disgruntled worker? 


and similarly descriptive labels. In¬ 
stead, men such as Bledsoe and Hasan 
will be viewed as simple criminals. 

During a joint hearing of the 
Senate and House Homeland Security 
Committees on December 7, several 
lawmakers expressed frustration 
with the administration’s newly 
restricted lexicon. Senator Susan 
Collins lamented that the Pentagon 
“is dealing with the threat of violent 
Islamist extremism in the context of a 
broader threat of workplace violence.” 
But the most powerful words were 
spoken by Daris Long, the father of 
Private William Andrew Long, whom 
Muhammad/Bledsoe killed in Little 
Rock. “My faith in government is 
diminished. It invents euphemisms. 

... Little Rock is a drive-by and Fort 
Hood is just workplace violence. The 
truth is denied,” Long explained. 

The Obama administration’s new 
lexicon is a horrible joke. It is driven 
by both the politically correct desire 
to avoid offending Muslims and the 
political goal of declaring “an end” to 
the global war on terror. 

To describe Hasan, Bledsoe, and 


other like-minded terrorists as “ji¬ 
hadists” does not defame Muslims. 
What defames them is the unwilling¬ 
ness to distinguish between Islam and 
Islamism. Indeed, Muslims are the 
primary victims of jihadism. Accord¬ 
ing to the National Counterterrorism 
Center (NCTC), there were more 
than 11,500 terrorist attacks in 72 
countries in 2010, “resulting in ap¬ 
proximately 50,000 victims, including 
almost 13,200 deaths.” Sunni extrem¬ 
ists—that is, Islamists like Bledsoe 
and Hasan—“committed almost 
60 percent of all worldwide terrorist 
attacks” and “caused approximately 
70 percent of terrorism-related deaths.” 

Were these men and women vic¬ 
tims of drive-by shootings or in¬ 
cidents of workplace violence? Of 
course they weren’t. They are the 
casualties of a global ideological 
movement spearheaded by al Qaeda, 
its affiliates, and allies. And the over¬ 
whelming majority of them, unlike 
Hasan, love this life more than death. 

Once you recognize that this men¬ 
ace is part of a worldwide ideological 
conflict, however, the Obama admin¬ 
istration’s handling of what was for¬ 
merly known as the war on terror is 
drawn into question. 

In Iraq, al Qaeda and Iranian- 
backed militias continue to terrorize 
the struggling democracy’s citizenry. 
Almost one quarter of the terrorist 
attacks committed in 2010 occurred 
inside Iraq, according to the NCTC. 
More than 2,700 people were killed. 
Yet the Obama administration did not 
press to keep American troops there. 
Instead, President Obama proudly 
announced that all American combat 
forces would soon leave Iraq—leaving 
Iraqis to fend for themselves. 

Afghanistan had the second largest 
number of terrorism victims in 2010, 
with more than 2,400 people killed. 
But President Obama decided to pull 
the plug on his short-lived surge. 
Other jihadist hotspots continue to 
get hotter, including Pakistan, Soma¬ 
lia, and Yemen. 
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More than 10 years after the 9/11 
attacks, many Americans, particu¬ 
larly among the elite, are war-weary. 
But denying the threat of jihadism 
both at home and abroad is not a 
winning strategy for bringing the 
war to an end. It will only embolden 
the jihadists further. It will demon¬ 
strate that America no longer has the 
ability even to name its enemies, let 
alone fight them. The jihadists 5 vic¬ 
tims, from Little Rock to Kabul, de¬ 
serve better. ♦ 

Neither Rough 
Nor a Rider 

T he Scrapbook was, well, amused 
by President Obama’s voyage to 
Osawatomie, Kansas, last week to in¬ 
voke the spirit of Theodore Roosevelt 
for his reelection campaign. 

A little bit of background is in 
order. In 1910, former president 
Roosevelt, returning from a sojourn 
in Africa and Europe, gave a speech 
in Osawatomie in which he broke 
ranks with his handpicked successor, 
William Howard Taft, and outlined 
the “New Nationalism 55 with which 
he would challenge Taft for the 1912 
Republican nomination and, fail¬ 
ing that, run as the Progressive (Bull 
Moose) party candidate for president 
(see Joshua D. Hawley’s account on 
page 15 of this issue). Barack Obama’s 
intention in Kansas was clear: By em¬ 
bracing the spirit of TR, he not only 
signaled his Occupy Wall Street strat¬ 
egy for 2012 but implicitly rebuked 
the GOP for straying from the path of 
a famous Republican president. This 
is roughly the same tactic as when 
Democrats lament that “the party of 
Lincoln” opposes racial quotas. 

The problems with this historical 
analogy are almost too numerous to 
mention. To begin with, it is always a 
little dangerous for presidents to iden¬ 
tify themselves too closely with dis¬ 
tinguished predecessors. It was one 
thing for Senator Obama to compare 
himself to Abraham Lincoln in 2008; 
candidates are entitled to occasional 
fantasies. It is only now, in the midst 
of Obama’s presidency, that the com¬ 
parison is self-evidently preposterous. 


Jimmy Carter, dressed in a cardigan 
sweater, once delivered a televised ad¬ 
dress on energy conservation while 



seated beside a White House fire¬ 
place. This was a conscious allusion to 
Franklin Roosevelt’s famous “fireside 
chats”—which, of course, referred to 


the radio audience, not the president, 
seated by their firesides. By deliber¬ 
ately drawing a parallel between him¬ 
self and FDR, Jimmy Carter managed 
to diminish his modest stature. 

Which is another way of saying 
that it would be difficult to think of 
two presidents more dissimilar than 
Theodore Roosevelt and Barack 
Obama. Roosevelt was a curious 
combination of high scholarship and 
deep passion, a combative man who 
consciously invited—indeed, rev¬ 
eled in—controversy and discord, 
and dominated the political life of 
his era, especially Congress. TR actu¬ 
ally deserved his Nobel Peace Prize, 
for arbitrating an end to the Russo- 
Japanese War. He “seized the isth¬ 
mus” of Panama in order to dig the 
canal, and sent the Great White Fleet 
around the globe to project American 
power. While it is easy to conceive of 
Obama traveling to Osawatomie to 
bask in Roosevelt’s glow, it is impos- 
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When 
terrorists 
threaten 
to blow up 
American 
cities... 



...a crack counter-terrorist 
team is pitted against a 
group of Hezbollah-based 
operatives. An FBI agent 
teams up with a Mossad 
field agent in a desperate 
cross-country chase. 

“In the genre of 
international spy thrillers 
from Daniel Silva and 
Vince Flynn, Jack 
Winnick's East Wind is a 
fast-paced, page-turner 
novel involving a credible 
scenario: Muslim terrorists 
have penetrated the 
United States, detonated one small nuclear 
dirty bomb in a major U.S. city and are 
threatening further attacks if the U.S. does not 
cease its support for Israel.” 

-- Lee Bender, Philadelphia Jewish Voice 

“A riveting thriller with real world connections, 
East Wind is a fine read, and highly 
recommended” 

-- Midwest Book Review 

“Only from an engineer with over 40 years of 
experience in nuclear and chemical engineer¬ 
ing could an international terror plot thriller be 
so detailed and effective.” 

-- Gerard Casale, Jr., Shofar Magzine 



East Wind is 

available at: 

Firesidepubs.com . 

Kindle.com 

Amazon.com 

Nook.com 

BN.com 

Major bookstores 


sible to imagine Roosevelt journeying 
to Cairo to apologize to the Muslim 
world for American foreign policy. 

Which reminds The Scrapbook of 
one more point. All of the events of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s presidency took 
place more than a hundred years ago, 
beyond the lifetime of nearly every¬ 
one now living. It is certainly true 
that TR, during his presidency and 
afterwards, demanded a role for the 
federal government in the economic 
and commercial life of the nation. 
But it is equally true that, when he 
spoke in Osawatomie, there was prac¬ 
tically no federal regulation whatso¬ 
ever. There was no Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission or Department 
of Transportation or Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission or Glass- 
Steagall Act or Federal Reserve or 
Department of Energy or Sarbanes- 
Oxley or Dodd-Frank or Wagner Act 
or Taft-Hartley Act or Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration. 
And the list goes on. 

Simply stated, we have no way of 
knowing what Theodore Roosevelt— 
who was born before the Civil War 
and sneered at reformers of his day 
as “muckrakers”—would think about 
the federal government of 2011. And 
neither, perhaps especially, does 
Barack Obama. ♦ 

A Christmas Classic 

L ongtime readers of these pages 
may remember a lovely Casual 
by our colleague Joseph Bottum 
about Christmases past in the South 
Dakota of his boyhood. A few years 
later, that little flame of reminis¬ 
cence burgeoned into a breathtaking 
memoir in the pages of First Things , 
“Dakota Christmas.” We’re pleased 
to say that Amazon.com, recogniz¬ 
ing the greatness of this essay, has 
published it as an ebook of the same 
title. And we’re doubly pleased to 
announce that readers are respond¬ 
ing as they should: Last week Da¬ 
kota Christmas ascended to Number 
One on the bestseller list for Kindle 
Singles as well as for all Christmas 
books on Amazon. Just this once we 
will urge you to join the pack. ♦ 
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DAVID CLARK 


CASUAL 


Taking the Plunge 


S ome friends and I went hik¬ 
ing in White Oak Canyon 
in the Shenandoah Val¬ 
ley the other Sunday, and 
we stopped to take pictures at the 
foot of a tall cliff. Someone said 
we should climb it. I hesitated for 
a moment, then fell in behind the 
group. We made it to the top and 
were rewarded with glorious views 
of the surrounding valley. 

Standing there on the cliff, I was 
flooded with memories of another 
climb, just six months before, in 
Israel. It was a climb that tested 
the limits of my endurance. At 
the time a college student with 
no mountaineering experience 
and a lifelong fear of heights, 

I’d gone along with friends, 
reluctant, but even more afraid 
of looking chicken in their 
eyes. Before I knew it, I’d found 
myself clinging to a steep, 
muddy mountainside, strug¬ 
gling for every foothold, won¬ 
dering how I could possibly get 
up or down. I don’t know how 
I made it to the top. It was the 
hardest thing I’d ever done. 

It all came about as a result of 
a theology course I was taking at 
Notre Dame. At spring break, our 
class went together to Jerusalem— 
we called ourselves pilgrims. While 
our college friends were off drink¬ 
ing pina coladas in the Bahamas, 
the 20 of us were getting up early 
every morning to visit ancient sites 
like Mary’s home in Nazareth and 
the mountain from which Jesus 
preached the Beatitudes. 

We splashed in the brown Jordan 
River, visited the Bethlehem cave 
where Jesus was born, and hiked the 
rocky foothills of what Israelis call 
‘the Galilee.” We toured the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, which is the 
site of Jesus’ tomb, and even sang 
Notre Dame’s alma mater—about 


Mary—at a church dedicated to her 
assumption. 

Our schedule included a trip to 
Mount Tabor, where, according to 
the New Testament, Jesus met with 
Moses and Elijah and was transfig¬ 
ured before the eyes of three apos¬ 
tles. Mount Tabor rises suddenly 
and steeply from the surrounding 
plain; it is a place singular enough 
to be the scene of long-dead proph¬ 
ets’ appearing on earth. 


We began our ascent on the paved 
road that curves up and around the 
mountain, but about halfway we real¬ 
ized our time was running out. A pri¬ 
vate English Mass had been scheduled 
for us at the top; we couldn’t afford to 
be late. Reassessing, we elected to go 
off the trail and make directly for the 
summit. How hard could it be? 

We started to climb. The slope 
seemed nearly vertical, and spring 
rains had left it slick. Even for the 
experienced hikers among us it pre¬ 
sented a struggle. For me, it felt 
impossible. Every next step seemed an 


insurmountable hurdle, demanding 
all the strength and nerve and energy 
I had and more. 

Yet somehow we got there. And 
after the all-consuming effort was over 
and we were seated in the cool, quiet 
Church of the Transfiguration, I was 
amazed at the change in my mind. I 
thought in wonder, “I just climbed 
this mountain!” All my misery and 
fear of half an hour before were gone, 
and I felt powerful and satisfied. 

On the last day of the trip, our 
group went hiking again, this time 
through the beautiful Ein Gedi 
National Park. Our destination was 
the hidden waterfall that awaits 
the visitor at trail’s end, but on the 
way we got sidetracked explor¬ 
ing the river below. Soon we 
came to a high cliff over¬ 
looking a still, green pool. 
Israeli boys were taking 
turns jumping off the cliff 
into the waiting water. 

The guys in our group 
glanced at each other and 
at the cliff-jumping boys. It 
was clear what they wanted 
to do. Our chaperones had 
fallen behind, and nothing 
stood in their way. Dropping 
their backpacks and shoes, they 
scrambled to the top of the cliff 
and one after another leapt into 
the water with whoops and hollers. 

The girls quickly followed. “Your 
turn, Tess!” someone called. But once 
again my fear of heights held me back. 
I lingered. 

Then I remembered Mount Tabor, 
how hard it had been, and how glad 
I’d been that I’d done it. I knew I 
would regret it later if I didn’t take a 
turn. Quickly, without giving myself 
time for second thoughts, I ran and 
jumped. 

The plunge was glorious. The 
water was freezing. I came up laugh¬ 
ing and jubilant. I had done some¬ 
thing I didn’t think I could do, and 
the feeling of accomplishment was 
pure joy. 

Theresa Civantos 
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Hughes, Dewey, Nixon, Dole... ? 


I n the last century, Republicans have posted large gains 
in midterm elections during the first term of a Demo¬ 
cratic president five times. The elections of 1914, 1946, 
1966, 1994, and 2010 all reflected popular disenchantment 
with big-government liberalism, and with the newly elected 
(or in the case of Truman, the newly sworn-in) Democratic 
president’s promotion of the same. 

What happened next? The history isn’t encouraging for 
conservatives. In the three cases in which the incumbent 
Democratic president stood for election two years later— 
Woodrow Wilson in 1916, Harry Truman in 1948, and Bill 
Clinton in 1996—each prevailed. 

And in 1968, when Lyndon John¬ 
son withdrew from the race, his 
vice president, Hubert Humphrey, 
almost came back to win in Novem¬ 
ber. So an off-year congressional 
election reflecting dissatisfaction 
with a liberal agenda doesn’t auto¬ 
matically produce victory two years 
later for a governing conservatism at 
the presidential level. 

Of course, one could argue that 
in none of these cases did the GOP 
offer the electorate much in the way 
of a governing conservative vision. 

Supreme Court justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, a compromise choice 
at the 1916 Republican convention, 
came close to defeating Woodrow 
Wilson by running a cautious cam¬ 
paign in what was then a GOP-tilt- 
ing country—but he fell just short. 

In 1948, Thomas E. Dewey ran a cautious campaign in 
what had become a Democratic-leaning nation, counting on 
exhaustion after 16 years of Democratic rule to sweep him 
in—and he too lost. 

Indeed, not only did Truman come back to defeat Dewey 
in 1948, but Democrats retook Congress, the New Deal 
coalition held, and (after the Eisenhower interregnum) the 
stage was set for a further massive expansion of government 
with the Great Society. 

Could 1948 repeat itself? Can Barack Obama reinvent 
himself as a Truman-like, fighting Midwestern populist? 
Will Republicans once again nominate an establishment- 
approved, man-on-a-wedding-cake Northeastern governor 



Charles Evan Hughes Thomas E. Dewey 



Richard Nixon 


who had run and lost before (Romney lost in the battle for 
the GOP nomination in 2008; Dewey lost the general elec¬ 
tion in 1944)? Would Romney run a Dewey-like campaign 
against Obama and lose? It could happen. 

In 1968, the country was in such disarray that LBJ 
stood down, and his vice president staggered to the nom¬ 
ination. Republicans nominated Richard Nixon—a tal¬ 
ented and impressive old pro who’d held high office, but 
was burdened with lots of political baggage, someone con¬ 
servatives liked because liberals hated him, even though 
he wasn’t exactly an all-out conservative. Like Hughes 
and Dewey, Nixon ran a cautious 
general election campaign, count¬ 
ing on dissatisfaction with the state 
of the nation to put him over the 
top. It did, barely. Would today’s 
Nixon, Newt Gingrich, be at least 
as good a general election candidate 
as Nixon? Would he win? Perhaps. 
Would he govern more successfully 
than Nixon? Perhaps. 

In 1996, the country was at peace, 
the economy was coming back, and 
Bill Clinton had pivoted to the center. 
Bob Dole asked where was the out¬ 
rage, and the answer turned out to be 
that it was pretty muted. Clinton won 
easily. The good news for Republicans 
is that Obama has shown less of an 
inclination to move to the middle than 
Clinton. And since Obamacare passed 
while Hillarycare didn’t, Obamacare 
will be on the ballot in 2012 (unless 
the Supreme Court throws it out, and even then the question 
of health care will be central to the campaign). So Obama 
can’t walk away from his big-government agenda even if he 
wanted to, which he apparently doesn’t. Still, Republicans 
would do well to produce a better presidential candidate than 
Bob Dole—around whose neck, we might recall, the Demo¬ 
crats had wrapped... Speaker Newt Gingrich. 

These analogies are of course very imperfect. History 
doesn’t repeat itself. But it does provide some lessons. One 
might be this: GOP primary voters should test the current 
frontrunners. They should try to satisfy themselves that 
Mitt Romney isn’t Tom Dewey redux. They should try to 
assure themselves that Newt Gingrich can perform at least 
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as well as Richard Nixon. And if they have doubts on both 
scores, it wouldn’t be a bad idea (1) to take another look at 
the rest of the field to make sure there are no diamonds in 
the rough (we’re afraid there aren’t), and (2) to keep an open 
mind about late entries into the race. 

After all, at the end of January—after Iowa, New Hamp¬ 
shire, South Carolina, and Florida—only 115 of the 1145 
delegates needed to nominate will have been selected. And, 
given the proportional allotment rules for the early contests, 
those 115 delegates will themselves be dispersed among sev¬ 
eral candidates. Unless one candidate runs the table in Janu¬ 
ary, there will be time in February for second thoughts, and 
for new entrants. Presidents’ Day weekend of 2012—still 
more than eight months from Election Day in November— 
would presumably be an appropriate time, if circumstances 
warrant, for a non-Hughes, non-Dewey, non-Nixon, non- 
Dole Republican candidate to present himself. A presiden¬ 
tial election is a terrible thing to waste. 

—William Kristol 


Iran Clocks 
Ticking 

I n his history of the long-running conflict between 
Iran and America, Kenneth Pollack writes of the “two 
clocks” that measure time as it relates to what he calls 
(in the title of his book) the Persian Puzzle. One, of course, is 
the countdown to a nuclear Iran. No one knows for certain 
how much time is on this clock—it’s difficult to get good 
intelligence about a program the Iranians are doing all they 
can to protect—but if the November report by the Interna¬ 
tional Atomic Energy Agency is to be believed, there isn’t 
that much. Iran has sufficient material to build a handful of 
weapons, has plenty of delivery systems, and may not tip its 
hand by testing a device. 

Pollack also speaks of a “regime change” clock, argu¬ 
ing that “a different government in Tehran—one more 
reflective of the will of the Iranian people—would be 
willing to discontinue or reorient the [nuclear] program 
to make it much less threatening.” But he also acknowl¬ 
edged “there is little likelihood that such a new govern¬ 
ment will take power soon.” Pollack wrote this in 2004, 
and the regime’s behavior since, particularly its thuggish 
suppression of opposition in the wake of the 2009 election, 
seems to have borne out his prophecy. 

The rapid ticking of the Iran nuclear clock also marks 
an increasingly dark hour for the United States and its clos¬ 
est allies and partners, because it coincides with a third 


clock that Pollack did not imagine in 2004: the timetable 
of retreat set in motion by Barack Obama. The combination 
of the U.S. withdrawal from Iraq, the accelerating with¬ 
drawal from Afghanistan, serial reductions of U.S. mili¬ 
tary power, and the administration’s “pivot” away from the 
greater Middle East to the “Indo-Pacific” portends a new 
era defined by a rising nuclear Iran and declining American 
influence in the region. 

This also marks a fundamental shift in U.S. grand strat¬ 
egy, one that has taken a favorable balance of power in the 
greater Middle East as key to a favorable international order. 
Thus, since 1979—the year of the Iranian revolution, the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, Saddam Hussein’s rise to 
power in Baghdad, and the seizure of the Grand Mosque in 
Mecca by Sunni extremists—the United States has become 
ever more engaged in the struggle to prevent any sort of 
“hostile hegemon” from dominating the region. 

That strategy has achieved successes. Defeat in Afghani¬ 
stan brought on the collapse of the Soviet empire and ended 
any outside threat to the region. One counterinsurgency 
and two conventional campaigns later, Saddam is dead and 
so is his Baathist tyranny. A1 Qaeda and its associates are 
being suppressed, and they control no state (unless the Arab 
Spring becomes the Salafi Spring). By contrast, the Iranian 
problem remains unresolved. Tehran has continued an on- 
again, off-again, low-level war with “The Great Satan” from 
the original hostage-taking to the latest attempt to assassi¬ 
nate the Saudi ambassador in Washington. Our response has 
been a very mild form of containment, one that imposes few 
costs on the Islamic Republic. 

This means that the third clock, the one timing our 
regional retreat, is the one that measures the geopolitical 
competition with Iran. And because the United States has 
for so long focused on tactics rather than strategy—and for 
Iran, even nuclear weapons are a means rather than the end 
in itself—we’ve lost track of the time. The Obama White 
House has been especially wasteful, squandering years on 
a misguided policy of engagement with the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic, and also putting Iraq back in play and preparing to 
abandon its own successes in Afghanistan. In place of seri¬ 
ous “surges” of American power, the administration offers 
“silent war”—espionage, drones, computer viruses. The 
RQ-170 Sentinel remotely piloted aircraft that the Iranians 
are now so proudly displaying provides an apt image of how 
covert pinpricks are replacing threats of “shock and awe.” 

In the after-midnight hour when the Obama retreat 
is complete, the United States would find itself with few 
options at the chiming of the nuclear clock. Containing 
and deterring a nuclear Iran would be a long, costly, and 
risky endeavor, and a task made immensely more difficult 
by the withdrawals from Iraq and Afghanistan and by the 
large cuts that will cripple the U.S. military. Time is short 
—but there is still time, and not simply to prepare for the 
extraordinary danger of a nuclear Iran, but to avert it. 

—Thomas Donnelly 
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Overestimating 

Romney 

Aside from getting votes, he’s a great candidate. 


religion as a hindrance typically regis¬ 
ters around 15 percent. That’s a hur¬ 
dle for Romney in the primaries, but 
a relatively low one. And it doesn’t 
explain his inability to rise much 
above 30 percent in the polls. 

As for Romney’s conservatism, it’s 
true that if you were to tally up a score- 
card, Romney is probably the most 
moderate candidate in the field. But 




by Jonathan V. Last 


politicians. The only thing particu¬ 
larly distinctive about Romney’s posi¬ 
tioning is that normally politicians 
evolve from one stance to the next as 


they march upward through govern¬ 
ment. They win an election with one 
set of positions, and then have to mod¬ 
ify their beliefs in order to play on a 
larger stage. 

Romney’s changes in position have 
followed defeats, rather than victo¬ 
ries. He’s progressed from liberal New 
Republican (1994) to moderate tech¬ 
nocrat (2002) to rock-ribbed move¬ 
ment conservative (2006) to sane, free- 
market Mr. Fix-It (2011). (The 2006 
transformation came when it was clear 
from polling that he could not possibly 
win reelection as governor of Massa¬ 
chusetts.) But other than this stylistic 
oddity, there’s no real reason Rom¬ 
ney’s flip-flops should cripple him 
more than, say, Newt Gingrich’s many 
changes of position over the years have 
hampered his ability to attract support. 


this cycle happens to feature a group of 
candidates who are, pound for pound, 
the most conservative set in recent 


Republican history. And Romney isn’t 
exactly running as Nelson Rockefeller. 
In fact, during the only intensely ideo¬ 
logical fight of the campaign so far— 
the long joust over immigration— 
Romney has led the charge from the 
right. The only real “conservative” 
problem Romney has is a matter 
of policy and not ideology: It’s his 
Massachusetts health care reform. 


He says it worked great for his 
state, that he’s proud of it, and that 
his first act as president will be to 
make sure no one else in America 


ever has to experience anything like it. 

Which brings us to the flip-flops. 
Romney has spent the 20 years of his 
political career whipsawing from one 
view to another. But so have lots of 


T here are three basic theories 
to explain why Mitt Romney 
hasn’t been able to build sup¬ 
port above the 30 percent level, despite 
being the heavily favored frontrunner 
for most of the past six years: 
(1) Republicans distrust Romney 
because of his history of flip-flopping. 


Jonathan V Last is a senior writer 
at The Weekly Standard. 


(2) Republicans view Romney as 
insufficiently conservative. (3) Repub¬ 
licans aren’t comfortable with the idea 
of a Mormon as president. 

Each of these explanations has 
some validity. There is indeed a seg¬ 
ment of voters uncomfortable with 
Romney’s Mormonism. Yet in polls, 
most of the people who view it nega¬ 
tively are Democrats. Among Republi¬ 
cans, the number who view Romney’s 
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If none of the conventional wis¬ 
dom is fully satisfying as an explana¬ 
tion for why Romney is now stuck 
in the mid-20s, then, perhaps a more 
elemental explanation will do: Voters 
just don’t like him very much. And 
they never have. 

Romney has the least-impressive 
electoral history of any Republican 
frontrunner in a very long time. Most 
of the politicians who chase the White 
House are proven vote-getters with 
very few electoral blemishes on their 
record. John McCain, Mike Hucka- 
bee, Bill Clinton, John Kerry, George 
W. Bush, Bob Dole, Michael Duka¬ 
kis—what unites all of these men is 
that before getting to the presidential 
level, they had demonstrated a talent 
for getting people to vote for them. 
(Barack Obama is the exception who 
proves the rule.) 

Over the years, Mitt Romney has 
faced voters in 22 contests. He won 
5 of those races and lost 17 of them. 
(This total includes a win in the 1994 
Massachusetts Republican Senate pri¬ 
mary as well as results from the 19 
primaries he participated in during 
2008. It excludes caucuses because 
their rules make them complicated 
enough to be considered distinct from 
straight-up lever-pulling.) 

Romney’s electoral record becomes 
even more underwhelming when 
you examine the particulars. He first 
attracted national notice in 1994 
when he mounted what was consid¬ 
ered a strong challenge to incumbent 
senator Ted Kennedy. But when it 
came time to vote, Romney lost by 
17 points in what turned out to be 
the best year for Republicans in more 
than half a century. In 2002, Romney 
won the gubernatorial race in Massa¬ 
chusetts. This victory—the triumph 
of a Republican in deep-blue Massa¬ 
chusetts—is now the cornerstone of 
his 2012 “electability” rationale. 

Yet Romney’s victory was, as a mat¬ 
ter of raw political power, less impres¬ 
sive than it seems. Romney was actu¬ 
ally the fourth in a string of Republi¬ 
can governors who ran the state from 
1990 until 2006. Of that group, Rom¬ 
ney received the lowest percentage of 
the vote, failing to break the 50-percent 


mark in his 2002 victory. He took home 
a smaller share of the vote even than 
Paul Cellucci, the political nonentity 
who won the 1998 election. After three 
years in office, Romney’s approval rat¬ 
ing was so low that he was forced to 
abandon hope of reelection. Romney’s 
term concluded with a Democrat win¬ 
ning the governor’s office for the first 
time in 20 years. 

More evidence of voters’ coolness 
toward Romney came in a recent Pub¬ 
lic Policy study, which took snapshots 
from 13 states both early and late 
in 2011. In all 13 states, he became 
less popular as the year progressed. 
Even more telling were Romney’s 


negatives—which increased in tan¬ 
dem with his name recognition. As 
Romney began campaigning more 
actively, voters became less favorably 
disposed toward him. 

None of this is meant as a judgment 
on Romney’s worthiness as a candi¬ 
date or accomplishments as a gover¬ 
nor. But it is worth understanding 
that if elections are markets and can¬ 
didates products, then Mitt Romney’s 
problems this time around aren’t 
some great mystery. 

It’s just that no matter where he’s 
run, whether in primaries or state¬ 
wide elections, he’s never sold partic¬ 
ularly well. ♦ 


A Nightmare of a 
Dream Team 

Obama’s intellectuals. 
by Andrew Ferguson 


I s it possible that the people who run 
the Obama administration aren’t as 
smart as we’ve been led to believe? 
Stay with me here, seriously. I’m 
thinking now of the administration’s 
much-publicized devotion to behav¬ 
ioral economics. Not long after his 
election, Time magazine noted that 
Barack Obama had surrounded him¬ 
self with a “dream team” of behavioral 
economists, outside-the-box envelope- 
pushers like Peter Orszag, who became 
the administration’s first head of the 
Office of Management and Budget, 
and Cass Sunstein, whom the president 
appointed as his “regulatory czar.” 

Behavioral economics is tres chic. 
All the coolest economists are into it. 
It partakes of the obsession with social 
science that has lately gripped the 


Andrew Ferguson is a senior editor at 
The Weekly Standard and the author, 
most recently, of Crazy U: One Dad’s 
Crash Course in Getting His Kid 
into College. 


country’s smart people, who exhibit 
a grinding need to quantify human 
behavior so that it will become more 
predictable, describable, and control¬ 
lable. To meet demand, a steady flow 
of “studies” in human behavior passes 
through the sluice gates of university 
departments of accounting, psychol¬ 
ogy, marketing, sociology, business, and 
of course economics. From these the 
behavioral economists build vast edi¬ 
fices of theory and now, thanks to Pres¬ 
ident Obama, public policy too. 

The most salient of these policies 
was the Making Work Pay tax credit 
of 2009 and 2010. It was an essential 
element of the president’s famous 
$250 billion “middle-class tax cut,” 
which was slapped like a defibrilla¬ 
tor onto the limp and supine figure 
of the American economy a couple 
years ago. The MWP was carefully 
designed according to the principles 
of behavioral economics, and now it 
seems not to have worked the way it 
was supposed to. 
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Behavioral economics is based 
on the belief that we human beings 
behave irrationally in measurable and 
predictable ways, and quite often we 
don’t have the slightest idea why we 
do what we do, though social scientists 
can do experiments that will tell us. 
This point of view contrasts with the 
working premise of more traditional 
economics, which assumes that people 
will pursue their economic self-inter¬ 
est, rationally defined. 

When the Bush administration 
decided on a temporary tax cut to stim¬ 
ulate the economy, in 2001 and again 
in 2008, they merely sent everybody a 
lump-sum check, assuming that 
we’d all spend it and send a good 
jolt through the oP defibrillator. 

The Bush administration, as we 
all know, was not tres chic. It was 
full of fuddy-duddies. They didn’t 
understand the up-to-date social 
science experiments with which 
behavioral economists keep cur¬ 
rent. The Obama administration, 
by contrast, decided it would be 
scientific. Its economists designed 
what a headline in the New Yorker 
called “A Smarter Stimulus.” 

The New Yorker’s finance col¬ 
umnist quoted Richard Thaler, a 
prominent behavioral economist 
(and colleague of Sunstein). He has 
decreed one of the axioms of his disci¬ 
pline—that ordinary people put money 
into “mental accounts.” What he means 
is that we will be more or less likely to 
spend money depending on how we 
think of it and how we came by it. If it’s 
just dropped in our laps, we will think 
of it as wealth. If it’s given out to us over 
time in small amounts, we will think of 
it as income, if we notice it at all. The 
distinction is crucial in understanding 
how we humans spend and save. 

“People tend to consume from 
income and leave perceived ‘wealth’ 
alone,” Thaler told the New Yorker col¬ 
umnist, who went on to explain the 
policy implications. 

In giving a tax cut, he wrote, “you 
don’t want to give [taxpayers] one 
big check. ... Instead, you want to 
give them small amounts over time.” 
Why? Because we won’t notice the 
small increases in income that the tax 


cut gives us when it’s spread out over 
many months. Oblivious to what the 
government has done for us, we’ll 
just go ahead and treat it like all other 
income and spend it in marvelously 
stimulative ways. 

Obama’s economists thus designed 
a tax cut that would give us more 
money by decreasing the amount of 
income withheld from our paychecks. 
It was a way of outsmarting the tax¬ 
payers. The behavioralists were 
tricking us, as it were, into spending 
money that we might otherwise save. 
Sometimes such tricks are necessary. 
Remember: We’re irrational. 


I rrational, but also stubbornly unco¬ 
operative. Not long after the adjust¬ 
ments in withholding took effect, a trio 
of economists decided to try to figure 
out how we planned to spend our new 
money. They surveyed a “representa¬ 
tive sample of households,” 500 in all, 
and simply asked the question. Their 
findings were recently released. 

“Just 13 percent of households,” 
they wrote, “said that the 2009 tax 
credit would lead them to mostly 
increase their spending.” The other 
households said they were going to save 
the tax-cut money or use it to pay off 
debts. Morons. 

Perhaps most shocking to the behav¬ 
ioralists, a similar survey of Bush’s 2008 
lump-sum tax cut found that 25 percent 
planned to spend more in response to 
it. Neither cut was very stimulative, in 
other words, but the lump-sum was 
twice as stimulative as the incremental 


tax cut. People were not responding the 
way they were supposed to. 

It’s hard to imagine a more thor¬ 
ough repudiation of the behavioral- 
ist thesis. And the longer you look, 
the more the new findings appear 
to undercut the entire enterprise of 
behavioral economics. 

The behavioral economists were 
in no mood to concede any essential 
points, however. Thaler told Business- 
week that the new study was fraught 
with methodological problems. 

“The work is certainly worth 
doing,” he said. “But you can’t do it by 
asking people to remember what they 
did with the money.” He listed two 
other problems that Businessweek 
paraphrased like so: “People are... 
not very reliable sources of infor¬ 
mation about their own ... future 
spending; and they’re often blind 
to the things that actually shape 
their financial decisions.” 

This last point is just question 
begging; Thaler simply reasserts 
the premise of behavioral psychol¬ 
ogy—that we’re irrational and 
don’t know quite what we’re doing 
or why at any given moment. His 
other criticisms are keener. As he 
notes, “self-reporting”—that is, 
people telling researchers what 
they’ve done or what they’re about to 
do—is notoriously unreliable, impre¬ 
cise, and misleading. 

Yet self-reporting is also one of the 
cornerstones of social-science research, 
and hence of behavioral economics. 
Indeed, in gathering the scientific evi¬ 
dence for why their incremental tax cut 
would work, the behavioralists relied 
on a study of withholding adjustments 
made in 1992. The study’s findings 
rested completely on self-reporting. 

How did the behavioralists know 
their design would work? On what 
basis did they believe that human 
beings would behave the way they 
insisted they would? 

Why, science, of course. The study 
most often cited by behavioralists was 
undertaken in 2007 and published in 
2008. Two researchers at Texas A&M 
Corpus Christi decided to test the men¬ 
tal-accounting theory. They recruited 
141 students and asked them to pretend 
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that they had received a tax refund. 
Then the researchers—one an account¬ 
ing professor, the other an economist— 
gave them all a questionnaire (or “the 
instrument,” as social scientists call it, 
sounding scientific). The questionnaire 
asked the students how they would 
use the rebate if it was given in a lump 
sum. Would they invest in stocks, pay 
off their credit cards, use it for monthly 
bills, buy furniture or some other dura¬ 
ble good, or save it up so they could 
blow it on a vacation later? 

Then the students were asked to pre¬ 
tend the refund had been given them in 
monthly increments. How would they 
spend the money then? 

And there the experiment ended. 
The two researchers pored over the 
answers their students gave and con¬ 
cluded that they had established 
a truth about the behavior of the 
human animal. People will spend dif¬ 
ferent kinds of income differently. 
They keep mental accounts! 

They got up a paper and pub¬ 
lished it in the Journal of Economic 


Psychology. “Results confirm,” they 
wrote, “that monthly refunds stimu¬ 
late current spending significantly 
more than yearly refunds.” 

And so the Obama administration 
designed its tax cut accordingly. “It’s 
a policy that works with people as 
they are,” the New Yorker columnist 
wrote, “rather than as we imagine 
they should be.” 

This is a key conceit of behavioral 
economics. Its practioners like to con¬ 
trast themselves with traditional econ¬ 
omists, who are caught in airy, purely 
theoretical conventions of their own 
devising—the idea that people behave 
rationally in their own self-interest, for 
example. The behavioral brand of eco¬ 
nomics, on the other hand, is about 
“how real people behave in markets.” 

In reality, it’s about how college 
students behave in psych labs. And it 
turns out that college students, even 
those fine young men and women at 
Corpus Christi, are not very good prox¬ 
ies for humanity in general. 

The question for the behavioralists 


is whether people are behaving irra¬ 
tionally in refusing to respond to the 
tax cut as they were supposed to. You 
could argue that the rational thing for 
a person to do when he comes in for 
a windfall in times of economic stress 
is to save it or pay off his debts. And 
that’s what Americans did, appar¬ 
ently, whether the stimulus came in 
a lump sum, as in 2008, or in incre¬ 
ments, as in 2009. 

In predicting they would do other¬ 
wise, the tres chic economists thought 
they had science on their side. In fact, 
they didn’t have science on their side 
—they had a flimsy record of fewer 
than 150 undergraduates who told 
a handful of graduate students in a 
Texas classroom in early 2007 how 
they thought they might behave in a 
fanciful situation. 

Who knew that 141 students in 
Corpus Christi would wield so vast an 
influence over U.S. economic policy? 
Who knew that the government would 
be run by intellectuals silly enough to 
let them wield it? ♦ 


Put the Brakes on Overregulation 


By Thomas J. Donohue 

President and CEO 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

Washington seems to be stuck in 
neutral when it comes to some of the most 
basic responsibilities of government, like 
reauthorizing core transportation programs 
or extending key tax provisions. In stark 
contrast, it is in regulatory overdrive. This 
administration is churning out significant 
new rules and regulations at a breathtaking 
pace—many designed to accelerate an 
ideological agenda. The flood of new 
regulations is weakening the labor market 
as employers, grappling with economic 
uncertainty, are forced to freeze hiring. 

One agency, in particular, has pushed 
the pedal to the medal. Driven by a pro¬ 
union majority of members, the National 
Labor Relations Board is using and abusing 
the regulatory and administrative processes 
to ride roughshod over America's job 
creators. The NLRB has issued dozens 
of decisions incrementally easing union 


organizing while making it harder for 
employers to manage their businesses. 

In its most aggressive move yet, board 
members recently approved a rule that 
would allow labor organizers to effectively 
ambush employers with union elections. 
This would leave employers little time to 
express their views and communicate to 
workers the pros and cons of unionization. 
Employees should have the right to join or 
leave unions under fair rules. 

The regulatory overreach doesn't stop 
with the NLRB. The Labor Department has 
100 rulemakings in the pipeline. Dodd-Frank, 
the financial reform law, requires 447 rules, 
63 reports, and 59 studies—all that and it still 
falls short of the reform we need. The health 
care law established 159 new agencies, 
panels, commissions, and regulatory bodies 
as well as countless costly mandates. And the 
Environmental Protection Agency has several 
billion-dollar plus rules on the docket. 

The Chamber believes in strong 
protections for public health and consumer 
safety. But these examples underscore the 


need for systemic reform. 

The good news is that for the first 
time in 65 years we've got a real shot at 
modernizing the federal rulemaking process. 
The bipartisan Regulatory Accountability Act 
would ensure that regulations are narrowly 
tailored, supported by strong and credible 
data and evidence, and impose the least 
burden possible. The bill has passed the 
House and has broad bipartisan support in 
the Senate. Another key piece of legislation, 
the REINS Act, would require congressional 
consent for any regulation with an economic 
impact of $100 million or more. 

The Chamber is ready to put its 
power behind these and other efforts to 
halt the regulatory overreach. One way or 
another, we've got to put the brakes on 
overregulation—or economic certainty and 
job creation will become road kill. 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Comment at 

www.chamberpost.com. 
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The Debate Winner 

How the Republican contests help Obama. 
by Fred Barnes 


R epublicans are paying a high 
price for allowing their presi¬ 
dential race to be dominated 
by nationally televised debates. The 
GOP candidates have reduced them¬ 
selves to supplicants whose weak 
points are probed by media ques¬ 
tioners. Meanwhile, they’ve given 
President Obama a free pass to set 
the terms of the 2012 campaign. 

Obama has seized the opportunity. 
His effort culminated last week in 
the most divisive speech by a presi¬ 
dent in the lifetime of most Ameri¬ 
cans. Obama positioned himself as 
the champion of middle-class Ameri¬ 
cans whose future is threatened by 
Republicans tolerant of “breathtaking 
greed” and inequality “that we haven’t 
seen since the Great Depression.” 

He acts as if the first three years of 
his presidency—marked by the fail¬ 
ure of his policies to revive the econ¬ 
omy and the enactment of Obam- 
acare—simply didn’t exist. What 
matters now, according to Obama, is 
thwarting Republicans and creating 
economic fairness. In his words, it’s 
“the defining issue of our time.” 

Obama has largely gotten away 
with this argument. The press has 
neither called him on it nor faulted 
him for fleeing from his record. And 
many Republicans don’t take his case 
for class warfare seriously enough to 
combat it. Or if they’ve tried, their 
criticism has drawn little attention. 

Why? Because the media are 
obsessed with the debates as the 
only meaningful voice of Repub¬ 
licans at the moment. There have 
been 16 TV debates so far, with three 
more scheduled before the Iowa cau¬ 
cuses on January 3. You’d think the 
Republican presidential candidates 
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would tire of the format. But they 
keep showing up. 

Obama is not on the debate 
agenda. Rather, the media sponsors 
are eager to generate excitement, 
which means bickering and ten¬ 
sion and name-calling among the 
candidates. They force the candi¬ 
dates to focus on each other, never 
on Obama. The candidates either go 
along willingly or acquiesce. Newt 
Gingrich has complained occasion¬ 
ally about the triviality of some of 
the questions, but he’s never missed 
one of the debates. 

So it adds up to this: Republican 
candidates and their minions have 
devoted the past six months to pre¬ 
paring for debates, debating, then 
talking about how the debates went. 
The president has concentrated on 
fleshing out a self-serving narrative 
for his reelection and now is trying 
to impose it on the campaign. Whose 
time was spent more productively? 

Besides aiding Obama, Republi¬ 
cans have hurt themselves in numer¬ 
ous ways by letting the debates be 
the organizing events of the cam¬ 
paign. The stronger candidates 
have been diminished by appearing, 
debate after debate, on equal footing 
with also-rans whose chances of win¬ 
ning the party’s presidential nomi¬ 
nation are nil. 

With debates so frequent, periph¬ 
eral candidates have no incentive 
to drop out. Fundraising, building 
an organization, developing policy 
papers—these aren’t needed to qual¬ 
ify for debates. The willingness to 
show up is sufficient. For also-rans, 
availability is their strong suit. 

Lining up the also-rans gives debate 
sponsors the leverage to persuade the 
more serious candidates to participate. 
Who would want to be represented by 
an empty chair in a debate watched by 


five or six million likely voters? Not 
Gingrich or Mitt Romney. 

The debates have distracted the 
media from policy positions advanced 
by the candidates. Romney put out a 
59-point economic plan. It got mini¬ 
mal attention. When he took a sur¬ 
prisingly bold position on entitlement 
reform, it too was mostly ignored. 
Attempting to outline his positions in 
30 seconds or one minute would be a 
futile exercise. 

Jon Huntsman brought up his 
impressive tax reform plan in the 
debates, but his media interrogators 
didn’t bite. What did work was Her¬ 
man Cain’s catchy “9-9-9” tax scheme. 
It may not have stood up to scrutiny, 
but examination of a plan for reform¬ 
ing the tax code is impossible in a 
debate broken into 30-second or one- 
minute interventions. 

Maybe that’s too picky. But making 
a candidate’s debating ability a major 
criterion for presidential status misses 
a point. Presidents are required to do 
many things, but debating is not one 
of them. Prime ministers debate, but 
we don’t have a parliamentary system. 

Yet in the Republican race, debates 
have marginalized every other aspect 
of the campaign. Rick Perry is the lon¬ 
gest-serving governor in the history of 
Texas, but that proved to be worth¬ 
less up against his poor performance 
in debates. Gingrich resigned from 
Congress in 1998 after a revolt by his 
Republican peers, but his effective¬ 
ness in debates transformed him into 
the frontrunner for the nomination. 

Romney, more often than his 
rivals, was declared the winner of 
debates. But he turns out to be a 
loser. He was too cautious, declining 
to make a strong pitch for conserva¬ 
tives and thus broaden his base of 
support. Gingrich was expansive and 
had nothing but praise for the other 
candidates. He was the big winner of 
the debate sweepstakes. 

Along with Obama. He’s marketed, 
with some success, the notion that 
the 2012 election is a choice between 
the rich and the middle class. Caught 
up in debates, Republicans have been 
too busy to give this notion the drub¬ 
bing it deserves. ♦ 
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What’s the matter with Kansas? Obama kicks off his campaign. 

Undoing 

Osawatomie 

A GOP opportunity to reverse TR’s mistake. 
by Joshua D. Hawley 


O sawatomie, Kansas, is where 
Theodore Roosevelt famously 
announced his embrace of 
progressive politics—from atop a 
kitchen table, no less, displaying the 
irrepressible verve that led Henry 
Adams to call him a “steam engine in 
trousers.” President Barack Obama, 
not famous for irrepressible verve, went 
to Osawatomie last Tuesday looking to 
inject some life into his flagging politi¬ 
cal fortunes. The effect was more like a 
trip to an intellectual mausoleum. 

Obama’s rhetoric sounded dated, 
and his policy prescriptions too. But 
that should come as no surprise. 
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Obama’s determination to pluck up 
the agenda of the 26th president only 
highlights the fact that American lib¬ 
eralism has fallen into philosophical 
decrepitude. The American left has 
not had a significant new idea since 
the progressive period. Yet the progres¬ 
sives’ political program has been tried 
—fiilsomely—without notable success. 
Thus the plight of Barack Obama: To 
win reelection, he must sell the coun¬ 
try an agenda that is neither new nor 
promising as a solution to maladies 
that same agenda helped create. 

Still, Obama’s speech should be a 
call to arms—for conservatives. Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt was right to insist at 
Osawatomie that “our country, this 
great Republic” will prosper in the 
long run only with an economy in 
which “each man shall be guaranteed 


the opportunity to show the best that 
there is in him.” The progressive pro¬ 
gram he advocated, however, conspicu¬ 
ously failed to deliver on that ambi¬ 
tion. It is up to conservatives to undo 
Roosevelt’s Osawatomie mistake and 
forge a better way. 

That Obama is no TR should go 
without saying. Roosevelt was justly 
renowned as a man of action, as politi¬ 
cally bold as he was personally coura¬ 
geous. Obama, by contrast, prefers to 
lead from behind. But Obama’s choice 
to begin his reelection campaign in 
Osawatomie was in one sense entirely 
appropriate. That is where Theodore 
Roosevelt made the fateful choice to 
embrace government activism. The 
consequences still linger. 

Roosevelt came to Osawatomie in 
1910 vying to regain control of a pro¬ 
gressive movement that had splintered 
badly after his departure from the 
White House the previous year. Until 
that time, progressivism had been 
a largely Republican phenomenon. 
Indeed, the progressive movement was 
essentially a reformist group within 
conservatism, with Roosevelt as its 
leader. During his tenure as presi¬ 
dent, TR championed new regulations 
to guarantee the safety of food and 
medicines; new disclosure require¬ 
ments for corporations; new work¬ 
place safety standards; tax support for 
children and marriage; and a much 
larger Navy. These policies amounted 
to a more active federal government, 
to be sure, but for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting market competition, middle- 
class mobility, and a strong national 
defense. Roosevelt was the original 
Sam’s Club Republican. 

Republican progressives revered 
Roosevelt, but they never trusted his 
successor, the affable yet politically 
bumbling William Howard Taft. By 
1910, with Roosevelt out of political 
life, the progressive movement was 
rent by personal infighting and sharp 
disagreement over the shape of future 
reforms. For his part, Roosevelt had 
developed his own doubts in his year 
on safari and then touring Europe 
about the Republican establishment’s 
commitment to reform, and, per¬ 
haps influenced by visits to European 
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capitals where Bismarckian social plan¬ 
ning was in vogue, arrived in Osawato- 
mie determined to steer progressivism 
in a more statist direction. 

On that humid day in August, 
Roosevelt led the progressive move¬ 
ment out of the conservative coalition, 
articulating a set of ideas that would 
come to define American liberalism 
instead. He began by identifying with 
prescience the troubling dichotomies 
of the industrial age. The country had 
never been more prosperous, but the 
wages available to low-skilled work¬ 
ers were low, even paltry, the hours 
long, the work dangerous. American 
cities had become sites of devastating 
poverty. And there was a real danger 
that unless wages and working condi¬ 
tions improved, the bridge between 
the working and middle classes might 
collapse altogether, creating a perma¬ 
nent underclass that Roosevelt feared 
could turn to violence or revolution. 

Rather than try to reform America’s 
emerging brand of industrial capital¬ 
ism, however, Roosevelt advocated 
a turn to government. “Real democ¬ 
racy,” he said, would never come until 
Americans supported “more active 
governmental interference with social 
and economic conditions in this coun¬ 
try than we have yet had.” He called 
for a bevy of new federal laws to curb 
the influence of the “enormously 
wealthy and economically powerful 
men” whose “swollen fortunes” he 
said threatened the country. Among 
his proposals: a progressive income 
tax, steep inheritance taxes, federal 
licensing of all interstate corporations, 
social insurance for the injured and 
elderly, and limits on businesses’ cam¬ 
paign contributions. Roosevelt called 
his program a “new nationalism,” but 
nationalistic statism would have been 
more accurate. 

A century later, Barack Obama 
is still sounding these themes, with 
much the same language. But there 
is no boldness to this program now. 
It is pure standpattism. The progres¬ 
sive agenda Roosevelt adumbrated on 
the Kansas plains has been tried over 
the last century—and how—from 
the corporatist policies of Wood- 
row Wilson’s administration to the 


hyperactive government-by-agency 
that was the New Deal, before finally 
reaching its full flowering with the 
Great Society programs of the 1960s. 
Following Roosevelt’s lead, liberals 
have advocated government as the 
guarantor of equality, as the princi¬ 
pal agent of national improvement, 
and indeed, as the source of shared 
national identity. 

The experiment has not gone well. 
Many of the basic ills Roosevelt identi¬ 
fied in 1910 plague the country today, 
a testament to progressivism’s fail¬ 
ure. Since the 1960s, the prospects of 
working-class laborers have steadily 
declined. Inequality has worsened. 
America’s cities are still places of 

The big government 
experiment has not gone 
well. Many of the basic 
ills Theodore Roosevelt 
identified in 1910 plague the 
country today, a testament to 
progressivism’s failure. 

shocking poverty and crime; thanks 
to the decay of the two-parent family, 
the failure of government schools, and 
the lack of decent working-class jobs, 
whole generations have found them¬ 
selves trapped in economic and social 
squalor. Meanwhile, the lavish entitle¬ 
ment system the progressive model 
recommended has brought the country 
to the brink of financial ruin. 

Obama does not have a viable alter¬ 
native to offer. That is the sorry fact 
that has been true of Obama from 
the first, though resolutely ignored 
by the national media—his agenda is 
utterly, boringly, inexcusably famil¬ 
iar. To the present crisis of unemploy¬ 
ment, the worsening condition of less- 
skilled workers, the problems of pov¬ 
erty and educational failure, Obama 
offers one solution: more government. 
Recovery will come with “productive 
investments,” he said in Osawatomie, 
meaning more federal spending. And 
such “investments” are to be funded 
“by asking everybody to do their fair 


share”—that is, by raising taxes yet 
again. This will not do. 

Conservatives must find a better 
way. The place to start is by correcting 
the error Theodore Roosevelt made in 
Osawatomie. Roosevelt was not wrong 
to insist on an economy where each 
laborer has the opportunity to “show 
the best that is in him,” and America 
does not have that economy now. 

The solution is not paternalist gov¬ 
ernment, however, but the sort of 
prudent, structural market reform 
Roosevelt might have advocated in 
1910 had he not been enticed by the 
false promise of statism. America’s 
market economy must be broadened to 
include more individuals in productive 
work. The goal of government policy 
should be to foster an environment 
where every worker can support him¬ 
self by the work of his own hands, not 
depend on government payments or 
social welfare services. 

This will require a concerted effort 
to expand the number and quality of 
jobs for low-skilled workers. Getting 
the economy growing again would be 
a good first start, which means funda¬ 
mental tax reform that closes out the 
secret spending of loopholes and deduc¬ 
tions in favor of lower marginal rates. 
But it is just as important to see that 
economic growth reaches those most in 
need. Tax incentives for businesses that 
hire low-skilled workers are one means 
to this end; converting the Earned 
Income Tax Credit into a full-fledged 
wage subsidy is another. In the longer 
run, the primary and secondary schools 
in which Americans are educated and 
prepared for the world must be over¬ 
hauled. Private associations should be 
permitted to run state-funded schools, 
and every parent should have the right 
to spend her tax dollars on the school 
that is best for her child. 

A century ago, progressives 
embraced the federal government as 
the answer to the vexing challenges 
that marked the industrial age. That 
route has proved a road to nowhere, 
and the same challenges remain. Con¬ 
servatives should lead where Roosevelt 
did not, toward a broader, more inclu¬ 
sive market economy capable of sup¬ 
porting our great self-government. ♦ 
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Order meets disorder: Wall Street, November 1 7. 

Occupational 

Therapy 

A movement custom-designed to hurt liberals. 
by Noemie Emery 


£ od, I love ’em,” wrote 

I Eugene Robinson in the 
Washington Post not long 
after the glorious dawning of Occupy 
Wall Street, saying that the protests 
“arise at just the right moment and are 
aimed at just the right target” to grow 
into something quite big. Apparently, 
the stench from McPherson Square 
(the Washington, D.C., equivalent 
of Zuccotti Park in Manhattan) had 
not yet wafted the two blocks north 
to the Post building, for he was back 
a week later to praise it again, along 
with his stablemate E.J. Dionne and 
many other liberals who read into the 
Occupy movement numerous virtues 
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that never existed, while wholly ignor¬ 
ing the vices that are only too real. 
And why would these clean, polite, 
well-mannered people, for whom an 
overdue library book would most 
likely seem like a major infraction, 
embrace a collection of ne’er-do-wells 
who are causing a public-health cri¬ 
sis in the midst of their city? Because 
they and the rest of the left are desper¬ 
ate for any kind of jolt to jump-start 
their party, which has been in a coma 
since the air seeped out of Obamama- 
nia sometime in 2009. 

So what if the occupiers have no 
idea what they want, and no plans 
for getting it? “Liberals need a tea 
party, damn it,” writes Jonah Gold¬ 
berg, and thus “have embraced the 
movement in principle with the 
understanding that they’ll worry 


about the details later, if at all.” For 
similar reasons, labor and assorted 
left-wing organizations are also cir¬ 
cling, hoping to connect to the “99 
percent” the occupiers say they are 
speaking for. They hope to repeat the 
success of the civil rights and the Tea 
Party movements. But there are rea¬ 
sons this may not work out. 

The problem with Occupy is that 
it involves occupation, which gets it 
off to a very bad start. The Tea Party 
asked people to show up for a few 
hours on weekends, march, listen to 
speeches, perhaps call upon members 
of Congress, pick up their trash, and 
go home. Occupy by contrast asks 
people to leave their homes (should 
they have them) and live in a tent in a 
park for an indefinite period, for goals 
that are hard to explain. 

What kind of people move into a 
tent for an indefinite period? Those 
without strong connections to pro¬ 
fessions or to other people, without 
obligations, routines, and responsi¬ 
bilities; without children or clients or 
jobs. This self-selects against the 90 
percent of the population that is pro¬ 
ductive and grounded, that supports 
itself and works hard, not to men¬ 
tion the part of the population that 
votes. Even before the camps were 
heavily infiltrated by homeless and/ 
or criminal elements, the composi¬ 
tion was tilted to those on the fringes, 
frequently by choice as well as neces¬ 
sity, which made it more like a cul¬ 
tural event such as Woodstock than 
like the Depression-age Hoovervilles, 
which were peopled largely by those 
who once had middle-class standing 
and were then down on their luck. 

In the Nation magazine and the 
Washington Post , Richard Kim and 
Philip Kennicott waxed ecstatic at 
the supposed beauty of the camps 
and their free-flowing style as break¬ 
ing new ground in urban aesthetics, 
an Architectural Digest of out-of-doors 
life. Kim hailed it as an exercise in 
utopian living. Kennicott called it an 
aesthetic and social experiment whose 
“anti-consumerist ethos ... make[s] 
it a direct heir of the Situationists, 
a radical European avant-garde col¬ 
lective begun in the late 1950s with 
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ideas that remain influential today.” 
In New York, Kim found the move¬ 
ment largely consisting of artists, 
actors, and hipsters who were less 
concerned with political action than 
with “creating the dizzying life-world 
that has distinguished the movement 
as a cultural as well as political force.” 

The political part appears open to 
question, as the protesters seemed to 
have no grasp at all of market forces, 
and seemed to demand the right to do 
what one wants and be recompensed 
for it, whether a demand for one’s 
product exists or not. Katie Davison 
quit her job filming fashion shoots to 
make a documentary about inequal¬ 
ity and is annoyed by the need to take 
more jobs to fund it. Joe Therrien left 
his job as a public school teacher with 
tenure and benefits to spend three 
years and $35,000 to get a master of 
fine arts in puppetry only to discover 
there were no jobs in puppetry and 
his old school would only hire him as 
an untenured substitute, working the 
same hours for half his old pay. 

In the New Yorker , George Packer 
profiled a sad young man lacking the 
ability to form either career or social 
connections, able to stay afloat in a 
thriving economy but lost and alone 
in a struggling one, who found in 
Occupy Wall Street the only commu¬ 
nity to which he had ever belonged. 
The Washington Post gave us a man 
from Vermont who walked barefoot 
from New York to Washington, wear¬ 
ing clothes of his own manufacture, 
and showed us the filthy black soles 
of his feet. Therrien has found fulfill¬ 
ment in his work with the Occupy 
Puppet Guild, making puppets of the 
Statue of Liberty and an Occupied 
Brooklyn Bridge. Asked about politi¬ 
cal action to restore budget cuts so his 
school could rehire him, he seemed 
indifferent to the idea. Davison also 
lacked interest in politics. “I think 
one day there could come a time 
for demands, but right now I think 
demands would fracture and divide 
people,” she told the Nation. 

The civil rights and Tea Party 
movements addressed specific con¬ 
cerns—a cosmic injustice, and fiscal 
policies believed to be ruinous—that 


had means of redress through politi¬ 
cal remedies, which they pursued by 
legal, nonviolent means. The Occupy 
forces by and large have problems 
that do not admit of political solu¬ 
tions. The civil rights and Tea Party 
movements sprang from the middle 
of middle America; Occupy Wall 
Street from the fringe. Its happy 
embrace of a “communal”—and rag¬ 
tag and dirty—lifestyle was bound to 
alienate that much larger part of soci¬ 
ety that likes soap and water; clean 
clothes, sheets, and towels; indoor 
plumbing and sleeping in beds. The 
people who claimed to speak for the 
99 percent who aren’t rich managed 

The Occupiers’ happy 
embrace of a ‘communal- 
and rag-tag and dirty— 
lifestyle was bound to 
alienate the much larger part 
of society that likes soap and 
water; clean clothes, sheets, 
and towels; indoor plumbing 
and sleeping in beds. 

to repel the 98 percent who want 
order and cleanliness. 

Thus the longed-for fusion of the 
Occupy people with the down-and- 
out denizens of the heartland never 
took place. And even if it had, it’s not 
clear the Democrats would have bene¬ 
fited. The financial collapse—a lethal 
brew of bad bankers and bad govern¬ 
ment regulation—was a bipartisan 
affair. People on all sides thought 
it was a good idea to have as many 
people as possible buying houses 
with no money down and subsidized 
mortgages: Conservatives thought it 
would instill middle-class values; lib¬ 
erals wanted to spread wealth around. 
Wall Street executives coined money 
on the disaster, but on the Fannie 
Mae end of it, Democratic VIPs like 
Franklin Raines, James Johnson, and 
Jamie Gorelick made out like the 
bandits they are. Barack Obama and 
other liberal lights are as close to the 
1 percent (they are the 1 percent) as 


are leading Republicans; many them¬ 
selves are worth millions of dollars, 
and routinely tie up the streets of big 
cities en route to fundraisers at which 
tickets go for $35,000 a shot. Occupi¬ 
ers have been heard and been filmed 
booing the name of the president. 
Video from the 2009 election cycle of 
Obama with his arm around his good 
friend Jon Corzine will no doubt be 
coming up soon. 

Still, hope continues to grow in 
some quarters that this inchoate 
group of aimless souls can be turned 
into a political force. Organized labor 
plans to bus in thousands of members 
to pitch tents on the Mall next month 
for an event called Occupy Congress. 
In New York magazine, John Heile- 
mann gives an exhaustive account 
of the attempt by a small number of 
hard-line, hard-left, and very profes¬ 
sional political activists to lead what 
seems like the “movement” in their 
direction, and their ambitions are 
large. In the spring, he says, they 
believe “the protests will be back 
even bigger and with a vengeance 
... when, with the unfurling of the 
presidential election, the whole world 
will be watching. ... There is fervid 
talk about occupying both the Dem¬ 
ocratic and Republican conventions 
and the National Mall.” Yes, tent cit¬ 
ies teeming with lice, rape charges, 
and piles of excrement (200 pounds of 
it in Santa Cruz, California) are just 
the thing to rally swing voters. 

Heilemann recalls that the last 
time the left went in for this kind 
of street theater, the combined vote 
for George Wallace and Richard 
M. Nixon swamped Hubert Hum¬ 
phrey by a 57-43 percent margin. 
He also reports on one of the driv¬ 
ing forces of Occupy Wall Street—a 
Russian immigrant who became a 
professional protester in the Bush 
era, staging flash protests against 
the Iraq war. This past spring, he 
went to Madrid where he played a 
large part in the anti-austerity pro¬ 
tests. In November, Spain ousted 
its socialist government, electing 
by a large majority a conservative 
party pledged to further austerity. As 
someone once said, “Bring it on.” ♦ 
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Turning Away 
from Europe 

Turkey’s second thoughts. 
by Philip Terzian 


O ne way to gauge the pres¬ 
ent state of European unity 
is to know that Turkey, 
which has energetically sought mem¬ 
bership in the European Union for 
the past decade, is now having sec¬ 
ond thoughts about the enterprise. 
According to the German Marshall 
Fund, in 2004, three-quarters of Turks 
thought EU membership was a good 
idea; last year, that percent¬ 
age had dropped to little more 
than a third. A recent story in 
the New York Times featured a 
pointed question from a promi¬ 
nent supporter of the Erdogan 
government in Ankara: “The 
EU has absolutely no influ¬ 
ence over Turkey, and most 
Turks are asking themselves, 

‘Why should we be part of such 
a mess?’” The reasons this has 
come to pass tell us as much 
about Europe, and its faltering 
quest for economic and politi¬ 
cal unity, as about Turkey. 

It is not difficult to compre¬ 
hend why and how the notion 
of Turkish membership was ever seri¬ 
ously contemplated. The EU itself is 
the culmination of several decades’ 
worth of wishful thinking: that the 
experience of two devastating wars 
had persuaded Europeans to set aside 
national differences in a common, 
transnational cause; and that the 
cause had persuaded postwar Europe¬ 
ans to surrender their currencies (and, 
to some degree, national sovereignty) 
in favor of a common monetary zone 
and limited authority in Brussels. 
Now we know how that turned out. 
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As long ago as 1914 socialists were 
surprised to discover that working- 
class Europeans tended to think of 
themselves as Frenchmen and Ger¬ 
mans and Italians, not Europeans, 
when hostilities broke out. And while 
Europeans, for differing reasons, 
might have welcomed the creation of 
the eurozone—Germans as a means 
of ratifying economic dominance, 


Greeks for the opportunity to hitch 
their wagon to the stars—they have 
since learned the familiar lesson that 
a chain is only as strong as its weak¬ 
est link. Public opinion in Germany 
is becoming impatient with the idea 
of bailing out the EU’s less provi¬ 
dent members, and public opinion 
in Greece is similarly impatient with 
austerity dictated from Berlin. 

Turkish membership in the EU 
depends, to a large degree, on a com¬ 
parable suspension of disbelief. Tur¬ 
key is a huge country located pre¬ 
dominantly in Asia minor, populated 
overwhelmingly by Muslims, and 
ruled by a broadly successful Islamist 


government. It is difficult to guess 
how much the average Irishman 
or Belgian feels in common with a 
nation that borders on Iraq, but it is 
not so difficult to gauge public senti¬ 
ment in Cork or Antwerp about open 
borders and employment for tens of 
millions of workers who face Mecca 
to pray. 

The problem, of course, is that 
public opinion—or put another way, 
democracy—has never been critical to 
the European enterprise. The politi¬ 
cal leadership of Europe welcomed 
the prospect of Turkish membership 
in the EU for the same reason past 
Turkish governments sought admis¬ 
sion. The military alliance between 
Turkey and the West—NATO—gave 
something to both sides: It kept Tur¬ 
key, caught historically between East 
and West, in the Western camp dur¬ 
ing the Cold War; and it offered 
Turkey’s growing economy and 
Westernized elites increasing 
access to European markets. 

Now all that is turned on its 
head. The strategic rationale for 
Turkish membership in NATO 
hasn’t existed since the fall of 
the Soviet Union, and between 
the Arab Spring and the growth 
of Islamist sentiment in the 
Muslim world, the Erdogan 
government sees its opportu¬ 
nities to wield influence in the 
East, not the West. Nor is there 
much evidence that Turkey has 
felt obliged to commit to the 
sort of comprehensive inter¬ 
nal reforms required for EU mem¬ 
bership. Although Prime Minister 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan has succeeded 
in clipping the wings of the higher 
command, Turkey remains a democ¬ 
racy at the sufferance of its army. And 
while some improvements have been 
made in the realm of human rights, 
neither the Kurdish minority nor the 
64 journalists currently imprisoned 
for insulting Turkishness would argue 
that it has been enough. 

Then there is the Republic of 
Cyprus, a European Union member 
situated off Turkey’s southern coast. 
The northern third of the island 
has been under Turkish military 
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Steeled 
in Struggle 

The saga of Stalin’s daughter. 
by Cathy Young 


occupation since 1974, and Turkey 
remains not only hostile to the pros¬ 
pect of withdrawal and reunifica¬ 
tion—its puppet state, the Turkish 
Republic of Northern Cyprus, is rec¬ 
ognized by no other country—but 
increasingly, even violently, hostile to 
Cyprus itself. Turkey has threatened 
military action against Israeli and 
Cypriot proposals to drill for oil in 
the eastern Mediterranean, far from 
Turkey’s territorial waters, and plans 
to boycott discussions with the EU 
next year when Cyprus assumes its 
rotating presidency. 

Suffice it to say that the EU con¬ 
stitution does not permit member¬ 
ship for a state whose army (illegally) 
occupies a large chunk of territory in a 
member-state. 

In one sense, it would seem that 
Turkey’s estrangement from the EU 
was inevitable: The European Union 
is in the midst of an existential, as 
well as financial, crisis, and there is 
no telling how it will end. The frac¬ 
tured alliance is not likely ever to 
resemble the Europe that Turkey 
applied to join in 1987. The Turks 
can hardly be blamed for expressing 
reservations. In a larger sense, how¬ 
ever, this is more bad news about a 
crossroads power that has, in the 
past, been useful to American inter¬ 
ests. Turkey’s gathering sense of 
itself as the supreme Muslim power 
in the region appeals to the “reset” 
mentality in the White House— 
Erdogan says things about Israel in 
public that President Obama must 
think privately—and reduces Euro¬ 
pean influence in the Middle East. 

Neither of these developments can 
be welcome. Turkey’s tiny Christian 
neighbor Armenia, for example, 
which harbors unhappy memories of 
Ottoman misrule, and is subject to 
economic and diplomatic blockade, 
has lost the prospect of European 
Union membership as a moderating 
influence on Ankara. And any 
Turkish government that turns 
resolutely away from Europe, and 
plays to the Islamist gallery, is by any 
measure bad news for Washington 
and the long-term objectives of 
American policy. ♦ 


I t’s an old saw to call someone’s life 
worthy of a novel. Yet when sev¬ 
eral obituaries used the phrase to 
describe the life of Lana Peters, an 
85-year-old retiree who died in Rich¬ 
land Center, Wisconsin, in late Novem¬ 
ber, the phrase rang true. Mrs. Peters, 
reclusive in recent years, was known in 
her former homeland as Svetlana Alli¬ 
luyeva, and in a former life as Svetlana 
Stalina. Once the Soviet Union’s most 
famous child, she became its most 
notorious defector—and that was only 
the start of her saga. At the end of it, 
Stalin’s daughter was both a relic and a 
victim of her inhuman time. 

Born in 1926, the younger child of 
the general secretary of the Commu¬ 
nist party of the Soviet Union Joseph 
Stalin and his second wife Nadezhda 
Alliluyeva, Svetlana led the opposite 
of a charmed life. Her mother com¬ 
mitted suicide in 1932; the cause of 
death was officially reported as appen¬ 
dicitis. Yakov, her beloved half-brother 
from Stalin’s first marriage, was taken 
prisoner by the Germans in 1941 and 
died in a POW camp; Stalin not only 
rejected a proposed trade but refused to 
acknowledge his son’s captivity. 

Svetlana’s own relationship with her 
father, as described in her 1967 mem¬ 
oir, Twenty Letters to a Friend , was warm 
and affectionate when she was a child. 
Then, it soured badly over her teenage 
romance with the married filmmaker 
Alexei Kapler, 23 years her senior. Sta¬ 
lin’s response was a characteristically 
brutal combination of domestic and 
state tyranny. He slapped Svetlana and 
accused her in the grossest terms of 
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having illicit sex; Kapler, meanwhile, 
was shipped off to Siberia for 10 years. 
Kapler’s Jewishness, apparently, added 
to the offense: Alliluyeva recalled her 
father sneering, “She couldn’t even 
find herself a Russian!” 

Svetlana went on to date and marry 
a Jewish university classmate, Grigory 
Morozov. This time Stalin was dis¬ 
pleased but did not interfere, though 
he refused to meet his son-in-law. 
And a few years later, when she was 
divorced and remarried and the Soviet 
Union was in the grip of a vicious 
anti-Semitic campaign, Stalin told a 
skeptical Svetlana her first husband 
had been a Zionist plant. Stalin was 
much happier about her second hus¬ 
band, the son of his loyal henchman 
Andrei Zhdanov, but tensions between 
father and daughter remained high— 
particularly after several of her moth¬ 
er’s relatives were arrested in the new 
wave of terror in 1948. 

In 1950, after the difficult prema¬ 
ture birth of Svetlana’s second child, 
Stalin’s only communication was a 
tepidly supportive note urging her to 
take care of herself and the baby—“the 
state needs people, even those who are 
born prematurely.” (Wrote Alliluyeva, 
“It made me terribly uneasy to think 
that the state already needed my little 
Katya, whose life was still in the bal¬ 
ance.”) In an almost comical incongru¬ 
ity, the note was signed “Papochkaf 
equivalent of “Daddy.” 

Following Stalin’s death in 1953, 
Svetlana—by then divorced again— 
adopted her mother’s maiden name. 
But a far more decisive rejection of her 
father was to come. 

In the early 1960s, Alliluyeva 
became involved with Brajesh Singh, 
an Indian Communist living in 
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Moscow. Soviet officials would not 
allow them to marry; but, after Singh 
died in October 1966, Alliluyeva 
obtained permission to take his ashes 
to India. On March 6, 1967—one day 
after the fourteenth anniversary of Sta¬ 
lin’s death—she walked into the Amer¬ 
ican embassy in New Delhi and asked 
for political asylum. 

Alliluyeva arrived in New York as 
an instant celebrity; Twenty Letters 
to a Friend , smuggled to the West 
some time before her defection, 
was published in October and 
soared to best-sellerdom, making 
her a millionaire. She settled in 
Princeton, New Jersey, where she 
lectured, wrote, and made occa¬ 
sional statements denouncing the 
Soviet regime. 

The next novel-like twist came 
in 1970 with marriage to architect 
Wesley Peters, a disciple of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. The newly minted 
Lana Peters joined her husband 
at Taliesin West, the Arizona 
desert compound then run by 
Wright’s widow. She found the 
communal living and cultish 
atmosphere unpleasantly Soviet¬ 
like; her husband frowned on 
her bourgeois desire for a subur¬ 
ban home. Like Alliluyeva’s two 
Soviet marriages, her American 
one fell apart after producing one 
child—a daughter, Olga. 

In the decade after this divorce, 
Alliluyeva kept a low profile. She 
became a U.S. citizen in 1978 (hav¬ 
ing earlier publicly burned her 
Soviet passport), then moved to 
England in 1982 to enroll Olga in 
boarding school. In November 1984 
came a new bombshell: Stalin’s daugh¬ 
ter was back in the U.S.S.R. 

The principal reason for her return 
was entirely personal: hope for recon¬ 
ciliation with the children she had left 
behind, Iosif and Katya. But the spin 
was inevitably political. Returning to 
Moscow in what no one yet knew were 
the twilight days of the Soviet regime, 
she told the Soviet press that she had 
not known “one single day” of free¬ 
dom in the West. 

The new disillusionment was quick 
and bitter. The reunion with Iosif 


ended in a nasty fight; Katya shunned 
her mother completely; and 13-year- 
old Olga, who spoke no Russian, was 
furious over the move. An attempt to 
settle in Georgia, the homeland her 
father had rejected, proved fruitless. In 
1985, Alliluyeva petitioned the Soviet 
government for permission to return 
to the United States—where she pro¬ 
ceeded to repudiate her anti-Western 


statements and tell the Washington Post 
that she’d had to leave America for 
a while to realize, “Oh, my God, how 
wonderful it is!” 

In the ensuing years, Alliluyeva 
remained rootless and restless. She 
reportedly spent time in a Swiss 
Catholic convent and in a London 
home for people with severe emo¬ 
tional problems. She lost her fortune 
to poor financial management and, 
she claimed, charitable giving. Olga, 
now known as Chrese Evans, settled 
in Portland, Oregon, where she man¬ 
ages a boutique. 


Alliluyeva remained a creature of 
paradox. For all her rebellion against 
her father, she was also something of 
an apologist, often complaining that 
Stalin was being blamed for atroci¬ 
ties that were the responsibility of 
the entire Soviet regime. Her attitude 
toward the United States was equally 
contradictory. In a rare interview 
granted in 2007 to Russian-born film¬ 
maker Lana Parshina, Alliluyeva 
accused America of exploiting 
her for Cold War propaganda: 
“For me, these amerikashki ”—a 
derogatory term for Americans— 
“with their nuclear bomb were 
no better than the Soviets.” She 
expressed regret that she had not 
stayed in neutral Switzerland, 
adding that “in 40 years, Amer¬ 
ica did not give me anything.” 

Yet in the same interview, she 
spoke with genuine warmth of 
her “sentimental” gratitude to 
the CIA for protecting her from 
being sent back to the Soviet 
Union in 1967 and helping her 
obtain U.S. citizenship. In 2010, 
when Parshina’s film Svetlana 
About Svetlana was about to be 
shown at the Wisconsin Film 
Festival, Alliluyeva—again going 
by Lana Peters—offered an inter¬ 
view to the Wisconsin State Jour¬ 
nal to correct the impression that 
she was unhappy in America; her 
only unhappiness, she said, was 
living so far from her daughter. 

Some of Alliluyeva’s erratic 
comments may be attributable 
to mental difficulties. Yet one 
senses a deeper truth in her state¬ 
ment, in the Parshina interview, that 
she was always caught “in between.” 
She was referring to the two camps 
in the Cold War, but the conflict was 
also within herself. After having to 
struggle against being treated as state 
property, she can be forgiven, per¬ 
haps, for resenting attempts to appro¬ 
priate her for any political cause. 
Soviet dogma held that “the public 
is above the personal.” Svetlana Alli¬ 
luyeva always saw the great political 
battles of the 20th century through 
the lens of her own personal tragedies 
and quests. ♦ 
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Our Political System is Broken and is 
No Longer Working for the People 

The Occupy Wall Street Movement 
Needs Lobbyists to be Effective 

By Former U. S. Senator Erjvest F “Fritz” Hollings (D-SC) 

Fifty years ago demonstrations and sit-ins worked because everyone knew 
they were for civil rights. Even if Occupy could agree on one purpose, Occupy 
wouldn’t work because Congress no longer responds to the needs of the people. It only 
responds to the needs of the lobbyists. The people have lost control of their government. 

The United States Senate is organized now for the party — not for the country. 

The lobbyists are in charge. Senators are raising money not only for themselves all the 
time but against Senators of the other party. 

The lobbyists study the Senators like we trial lawyers study jurors. Lobbyists 
know everything about a Senator — his religion; where he gets his money; where his 
children are in school, and any special interests that could influence the Senator. Instead 
of Senators from both parties partying together every Wednesday night, lobbyists on K 
Street party together every night. The lobbyists do the “wheeling and dealing.” The 
lobbyists know who can get your vote. 

The Senator is interested in one thing — money for re-election. Grover Norquist 
has the money power. He not only has the money to elect, but the money to un-elect. 
Norquist brags regularly how President George H. W. Bush was defeated in 1992 because 
he broke his pledge: “Read my lips. No new taxes.” Today, Norquist controls the U. S. 
House of Representatives — not John Boehner. 

Senators are raising contributions constantly. There are breaks every month for 
fundraisers, with the month of August off for fundraising. You’re stationed with all the 
lobbyists in Washington, and there are breakfast, lunch and dinner fundraisers all the 
time. If you’re not up for re-election, you’re raising money for the other Senators. They 
will raise money for you when you’re up. The cancer of money has spread, and the 
lobbyists have taken control. Senators are listening to the lobbyists. 

Congress can regain control by passing a Constitutional amendment: “The 
Congress is authorized to regulate or control spending in Federal elections. ” 

That is exactly what we did in 1973 by a bi-partisan vote. We limited spending to so- 
much per registered voter in each State. But the Supreme Court reversed the law by 
equating money with speech. 

Madison never thought his First Amendment right of free speech would 
be limited by money. The Court has even given a fictional entity — a corporation - 
political speech. 

For More on the Facts and Truths Behind the News, 

Learn More at Economy IflCrisis. or SI, Your Economic Report - Daily 

^ ^ Economy In Crisis, INC.(614) 210-7255 


Our Political System is Broken and is 
No Longer Working for the People 

The Occupy Wall Street Movement 
Needs Lobbyists to be Effective ( com-.j 

By Former U. S. Senator Ernest F. “Fritz” Homings (D-SC) 

Now, the 2012 election will be bought. We’ve tried every solution for thirty-five 
years, but the Court finds against it. 

Only a Joint Resolution to amend the Constitution would give the Congress 
the power to limit spending in campaigns. Three-fourths of the States are ready to 
approve. It will take time, but no other solution will suffice. 

There is an immediate solution to our need to pay down the debt and create 
jobs. Jobs can be created with Federal aid, but Federal aid can’t build a strong economy. 
It takes private investment. 

To get Corporate America investing in the United States rather than China, 
Congress must take the tax benefit to off-shore jobs and give it to Corporate 
America to on-shore jobs — eliminate the corporate income tax and replace it with a 6% 
value added tax. Last year the corporate tax produced revenues of $ 194.1 billion - a 6% 
VAT for 2010 would have produced $700 billion. 

Exemptions for the poor leaves billions to pay down the debt. Now $1 trillion 

in off-shore profits can be repatriated tax-free for Corporate America to invest and create 
millions of jobs. Don’t tell me the VAT is too complicated. 141 countries use the VAT to 
compete in globalization. Germany uses its 19% VAT to create jobs all over the United 
States. 

A VAT has no loopholes — instant tax reform! The tax lawyers and tax lobbyists 
will howl because it eliminates them. This tax cut provides billions to pay down the debt, 
creates millions of jobs, and the people regain control of their Congress. 

We must enforce our trade laws not only to protect Corporate America’s 
investment and protect the economy, but to protect the country. Former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral William Crowe, warned us in Congress in 
1991 that we were depending too much on foreign favor for our defense needs. We have 
off-shored our defense industry. 

If President Obama enforced the Defense Production Act of 1950, it would 
create millions of jobs. I have been for a VAT and enforcement of our trade laws for 
years, but I don’t have a lobbyist. If I had Grover Norquist, the VAT tax cut would pass 
unanimously. Without a lobbyist, I’m nothing, you’re nothing, Occupy is nothing. 


For More on the Facts and Truths Behind the News, 

Learn More at EconomyIflCrisis. OTP, Your Economic Report - Daily 
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The End of 
Canterbury 

Will the sun set on the Anglican communion? 
by Joseph Bottum 


T he archbishop of Canterbury 
is going to resign next year. At 
least that’s the story making 
the rounds of newspapers in London, 
and the interesting part is not that the 
61-year-old Rowan Williams should 
be willing to give up another decade 
in the job. Or even, if the Telegraph is 
right, that the clergy and his fellow 
bishops are working to push him out. 

No, the interesting news about the 
looming resignation is how little atten¬ 
tion anyone appears to be paying to it. 
The Church of England just doesn’t 
seem to matter all that much, fading 
from the world’s stage only slightly 
more slowly than the British Empire 
that planted it across the globe. 

Theological consequences will fol¬ 
low the dwindling of Anglican iden¬ 
tity—the claim, ever since Queen 
Elizabeth I, that the Church of Eng¬ 
land represents the great middle way 
between Protestantism and Catholi¬ 
cism. Ecclesiological consequences, as 
well, will follow the end of Anglican 
unity: the disappearance of a coher¬ 
ent, worldwide denomination, led by 
the archbishop of Canterbury, for those 
who hold a certain moderate form of 
Christian belief. 

Christianity will survive in other 
forms, of course, both theologically 
and denominationally. In the long run, 
the great tragedy of the fading of Can¬ 
terbury and the looming breakup of 
the Anglican communion may be the 
geopolitical consequences—fraying the 
already weak ties between the global 
South and Western civilization. 
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Anglicanism remains widespread, 
with 80 million members around the 
world, from the Episcopal Church 
in the United States to the followers 
of Henry Luke Orombi, archbishop 
of Uganda. England is still the larg¬ 
est Anglican province, with 26 mil¬ 
lion members, at least nominally. 
But far more Anglicans are in church 



Rowan Williams 


on a Sunday morning in Kenya and 
Nigeria than in Britain, and the cen¬ 
ter of Anglican belief is now firmly in 
Africa—a major part, as Philip Jenkins 
noted in his 2002 book The Next Chris¬ 
tendom: The Coming of Global Christian¬ 
ity , of the nearly complete conversion 
of sub-Saharan Africa to Christianity 
over the last 100 years. 

The rise of the African church could 
have made Canterbury an important 
player in international relations— 
not exactly a rival to Rome (Catholi¬ 
cism’s one billion adherents make that 
unlikely) but at least a second Euro¬ 
pean center with which Africans would 
have felt a relation and to which they 
could have looked for intellectual and 
ecclesial authority. 

Instead, hardly anyone notices 


when the archbishop of Canterbury is 
about to be replaced and the unity of 
Anglicanism is about to be shattered. 
The job of the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury has always been something of 
a high-wire act, delicately balanced 
between the Protestant impulses of 
the church on one side and its Catho¬ 
lic impulses on the other side. And, 
from time to time, various archbishops 
have lost their balance (notably when 
John Henry Newman slipped away 
to Catholicism in the battles over the 
Oxford Movement in the 1840s). 

This time, unfortunately, it is the 
wire itself that is breaking. What the 
archbishop of Canterbury needed to 
hold together was a church divided 
between such African heroes of the 
faith as the retired archbishop of 
Cape Town, Desmond Tutu, and such 
established masters of the Anglican 
bureaucracy as the primate of the 
Church of Canada, Fred Hiltz. On 
issues from the legality of abortion 
to the installation of female bishops 
and, especially, church ceremonies 
for gay marriage and the consecra¬ 
tion of openly gay priests, the differ¬ 
ence between the conservative Afri¬ 
can churches and the radical Western 
churches—between, say, Nicholas 
Okoh, Anglican primate of Nigeria, 
and Katharine Jefferts Schori, presid¬ 
ing bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States—is unbridgeable. 

The current archbishop is a culti¬ 
vated, intelligent man: a published 
poet and literary figure with theo¬ 
logical sophistication and a talent for 
administration. Rowan Williams never 
possessed either the international star- 
power of someone like John Paul II or 
the intellectual depth of Benedict XVI. 
Still, he has more or less succeeded in 
his decade-long attempt to hold Angli¬ 
canism together with a kind of quiet, 
British suasion. 

He pursued that end, however, 
mostly by trying to make himself an 
utterly neutral figure, beginning his 
reign as archbishop, for example, by 
leaving the Society for the Protec¬ 
tion of Unborn Children, an impor¬ 
tant British pro-life group. And his 
Laodicean pose has led him into such 
inanities as his 2008 call to enact some 
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form of the “unavoidable” sharia law 
in Great Britain—even while his fel¬ 
low Anglicans in Nigeria were being 
attacked by Muslim mobs. 

Pope Benedict’s 2009 offer of a Cath¬ 
olic home for traditionalist Anglicans 
is reported to have taken Williams by 
surprise, and he has found no answer 
to the administrative disaster of new 
conservative parishes being established 
in America—parishes that proclaim 
allegiance to conservative African bish¬ 
ops rather than to their local ordinar¬ 
ies. For that matter, the church-divid¬ 
ing question of gay marriage and an 
openly homosexual clergy has not been 
solved during the archbishop’s tenure. 
It’s only been repressed. 

The moving force behind the rumor 
of Williams’s impending retirement 
seems to be Richard Chartres, bishop 
of London—an interested party, it 
should be noted, given that he is a lead¬ 
ing candidate to succeed the retiring 
archbishop. A close friend of the royal 
family (he preached the sermon at the 
wedding of Prince William), Chartres 


is best known for his environmen¬ 
talism and his attempts to forge new 
Anglican ties with the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox churches. It’s a mystery how any 
of that is supposed to appeal to the 
traditionalist African churches, whose 
strongly missionary faith is locked in a 
struggle against the spread of Islam in 
sub-Saharan Africa. 

The last full meeting of the Lam¬ 
beth Conference—the once-a-decade 
meeting that brings together lead¬ 
ers from all the national churches to 
discuss and pass denomination-wide 
legislation—did not go well, back in 
2008. African bishops pulled in one 
direction, holding separate meetings 
and hinting at schism, while the West¬ 
ern leaders pulled in the other direc¬ 
tion, demanding that all churches in 
the communion embrace their views 
on human sexuality. That the church 
kept any unity at all was a tribute to the 
meliorating work of the of Canterbury. 
And with Williams no longer at the 
helm, little will be achieved at the next 
Lambeth Conference. 


Little, that is, except the schism of 
Anglicanism. In all likelihood, the 
forcing of the issue of same-sex mar¬ 
riage will lead the African churches to 
withdraw from communion with the 
Western churches—while the churches 
of Europe and North America will 
denounce the African churches, choos¬ 
ing allegiance with standard-issue 
Western liberalism over the orthodox 
teaching of their own faith. 

And thereby the world will lose one 
more of the old ties that might have 
bound it together. Freed from their 
African anchor, the Church of England 
and the Episcopal Church in America 
will move even further in a pro-Mus- 
lim, anti-Israel direction, providing 
yet more cover for fashionable liberal 
anti-Semitism. Let loose from their 
allegiance to Canterbury, the African 
churches will quickly move toward 
forming pan-African denominations 
that will feel entirely distanced from 
Europe and America—and will help 
build the belief the global South owes 
nothing to the West. ♦ 
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Lies, Damned Lies, 
and ‘Fact Checking’ 

The liberal media's latest attempt to control the discourse 


By Mark Hemingway 

I f you’ve ever found yourself engaged in a futile, one¬ 
sided argument with a politician on your TV screen, 
you’re hardly alone in your frustration. However, if 
you’re inclined to jot down such intemperate out¬ 
bursts, and have the chutzpah to charge people for 
your services—you might have what it takes to join the ranks 
of one of journalism’s most popular and elite new breeds. 

They call themselves “fact checkers,” and with the name 
comes a veneer of objectivity doubling as a license to go after 
any remark by a public figure they find disagreeable for 
any reason. Just look at the Associated Press to understand 
how the scheme works. The venerable wire service’s recent 
“fact check” of statements made at the November 12 GOP 
presidential candidates’ foreign policy debate was a doozy. 
Throwing no less than seven reporters at the effort, the piece 
came up with some unusual examples of what it means to 
correct verifiable truths. 

On Iran, former Massachusetts governor Mitt Romney 
suggested that the U.S. government should make it “very 
clear that the United States of America is willing, in the final 
analysis, if necessary, to take military action to keep Iran 
from having a nuclear weapon.” 

Little did Romney realize that the AP is the final arbiter 
of America’s tactical military capabilities and can say with 
certainty that a military attack on Iran’s nuclear program 
should not be attempted. “The U.S. certainly has military 
force readily at hand to destroy Iran’s known nuclear devel¬ 
opment sites in short order. This is highly unlikely, however, 
because of the strategic calculation that an attack would 
be counterproductive and ultimately ineffective, spawning 
retaliation against U.S. allies and forces in the region, and 
merely delaying eventual nuclear weapons development.” 

Also fortunate for the savvy news consumer, the AP 
apparently has a better grasp of what America’s intelli¬ 
gence agencies do and do not know than Newt Gingrich, 
a man who used to be third in line for the presidency and 
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has received countless classified intelligence briefings. 

At the debate, Gingrich suggested that there was 
room for improvement at America’s intelligence agen¬ 
cies, and noted in particular that we don’t have a reliable 
intelligence operation in Pakistan. The AP sprang to the 
defense of the CIA: 

“The U.S. killing of a succession of al Qaeda figures in 
Pakistan, none more prized by America than Osama bin 
Laden, demonstrates that the United States indeed gets vital 
and reliable intelligence out of Pakistan. While it may have 
been true when Gingrich left government in 1999 that the 
CIA’s spy network was limited, since 2001 the agency has 
dramatically expanded its on-the-ground operations world¬ 
wide,” the AP “fact check” concluded. 

The fact that bin Laden, the most wanted man on the 
planet, was living in a compound in Pakistan possibly for 
years may seem like a sign that our intelligence sources 
in the country leave something to be desired—but guess 
again, Newt. 

If these examples are laughably transparent attempts 
by the AP to weigh in with its own opinions against the 
opinions of the GOP candidates—thinly disguised as “fact 
checking”—they’re not unusual. And the rare occasions 
where fact checkers deign to deal with actual facts and fig¬ 
ures inspire little more confidence. 

M edia fact checking endeavors have never been 
more popular and influential than they are now, 
largely thanks to the success of the St. Petersburg 
Times feature called “PolitiFact.” Launched in 2007, Politi- 
Fact purports to judge the factual accuracy of statements 
from politicians and other prominent national figures. 

A statement is presented in bold type at the top of the 
page, usually accompanied by a picture of the speaker. Off 
to the side is a “Truth-O-Meter” graphic depicting an old- 
school instrument gauge. The Truth-O-Meter displays a 
red, yellow, or green light depending on whether the state¬ 
ment is rated “true,” “mostly true,” “half true,” “mostly 
false,” “false,” or “pants on fire!” (To drive the point home, 
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on the website the “pants on fire!” rating is accompanied by 
animated flames.) Below the Truth-O-Meter is a short expla¬ 
nation from PolitiFact’s editors justifying their rating. 

The feature quickly gained popularity, and in 2009 
the St. Petersburg Times won a Pulitzer Prize for PolitiFact, 
endowing the innovation with a great deal of credibility. 
“According to the Pulitzer Prize-winning PolitiFact...” has 
now become a kind of Beltway Tourette syndrome, a phrase 
sputtered by journalists and politicians alike in an attempt to 
buttress their arguments. 

If the stated goal seems simple enough—providing an 
impartial referee to help readers sort out acrimonious and 
hyperbolic political disputes—in practice PolitiFact does 
nothing of the sort. 

Here’s a not-atypical case study. On November 7, 2010, 
newly elected Senator Rand Paul appeared on ABC’s This 
Week with Christiane Amanpour. One of the topics of dis¬ 
cussion was pay for federal workers. “The average federal 
employee makes $120,000 a 
year,” Paul said. “The aver¬ 
age private employee makes 
$60,000 a year.” 

Given that the news 
these days often boils 
down to debates over byz- 
antine policy details, Paul’s 
statement is about as close 
to an empirically verifiable 
fact as you’re likely to hear 
a politician utter. 

And the numbers are 
reasonably clear. According 
to the latest data from the 
Bureau of Economic Anal¬ 
ysis—yes, that’s a govern¬ 
ment agency—federal workers earned average pay and ben¬ 
efits of $123,049 in 2009 while private workers made on aver¬ 
age $61,051 in total compensation. What’s more, the pay gap 
between the federal and private sectors has been growing 
substantially. A decade ago, average pay and benefits for fed¬ 
eral workers was $76,187—federal civil servants have seen a 
62 percent increase in their compensation since then, more 
than double the 30.5 percent increase in the private sector. 

So federal workers are paid twice as much and their 
income has been rising over twice as fast. If that’s not out 
rageous enough, from December 2007 to June 2009, the fed¬ 
eral workforce saw a 46 percent increase in the number of 
employees with salaries over $100,000, a 119 percent increase 
in the number of those making over $150,000, and a 93 per¬ 
cent increase in the number of federal civil servants making 
over $170,000. Note that these figures do not include ben¬ 
efits, overtime, or bonuses. 



Not only that, during Obama’s first two years in office, 
while the unemployment rate hovered near or above double 
digits, the size of the federal workforce increased by 7 per¬ 
cent. The president called for a federal pay freeze at the end 
of 2010; however, under the president’s supposed pay freeze, 
1.1 million civil servants—the majority of the federal work¬ 
force—are still slated to get $2.5 billion in pay increases. 
And with the country on the verge of recession (again), 5 of 
the 10 richest counties in America now surround Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Given who the largest employer in the area is, this 
is hardly surprising. 

Not only is what Senator Paul said about federal pay 
verifiably true, his simple recitation of the most basic 
facts of the matter doesn’t even begin to illustrate the 
extent of the problem. 

Yet PolitiFact rated Senator Paul’s statement “false.” 
According to PolitiFact’s editors, because Paul did not 
explicitly say the figures he was citing include pay and ben¬ 
efits, he was being mislead¬ 
ing. The average reader 
would assume he was only 
talking about salary. “BEA 
found that federal civilian 
employees earned $81,258 
in salary, compared to 
$50,464 for private-sector 
workers. That cuts the fed¬ 
eral pay advantage almost 
exactly in half, to nearly 
$31,000,” writes PolitiFact. 

So the average federal 
employee makes a mere 
$31,000 more a year in sal¬ 
ary than the average pri¬ 
vate sector worker—but 
also gets a benefits package worth four times what the 
average private sector worker gets. 

PolitiFact further muddies the waters by suggesting that 
the discrepancy between public and private sector averages 
isn’t an apples-to-apples comparison. Again, Andrew Biggs, 
the former Social Security Administration deputy commis¬ 
sioner for policy, and Jason Richwine of the Center for Data 
Analysis, writing in these pages (“Yes, They’re Overpaid: 
The Truth About Federal Workers’ Compensation,” Feb¬ 
ruary 14, 2011), observed that the most favorable studies of 
federal worker compensation “controlling for age, education, 
experience, race, gender, marital status, immigration status, 
state of residence, and so on” still find federal workers are 
overpaid by as much as 22 percent. 

What accounts for PolitiFact’s inexplicably obtuse expla¬ 
nation? If you suspect that it might be PolitiFact’s pants that 
are on fire, you’re not alone. 
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P olitiFact and the Associated Press are hardly the only 
outfits playing this game. In recent years, the Wash¬ 
ington Post and other media outlets have dutifully fol¬ 
lowed in PolitiFact’s footsteps and launched “fact checking” 
features, while established organizations such as the Annen- 
berg Public Policy Center’s FactCheck.org have gained 
increased prominence. 

It’s true that these items are popular. Who doesn’t 
want to use the “facts” as a cudgel against his political 
opponents? Groups across the political spectrum are 
increasingly prone to sending out press releases crowing 
about the latest media “fact check” finding that happens 
to vindicate their particular views. 

But it seems the most outspoken fans of media fact- 
checking operations come from within the media them¬ 
selves. “Has anyone else noticed that the Associated Press 
has been doing some strong fact-checking work lately, 
aggressively debunking all kinds of 
nonsense, in an authoritative way, with¬ 
out any of the usual he-said-she-said 
crap that often mars political report¬ 
ing?” Washington Post blogger Greg Sar¬ 
gent wrote last year. 

Sargent was conducting a fawning 
interview with the AP’s Washington 
bureau chief Ron Fournier about the 
outlet’s fact-checking operation. “The 
AP, for instance, definitively knocked 
down claims that [Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tice] Elena Kagan is an ‘ivory tower 
peacenik,”’ Sargent wrote. 

Not surprisingly, Fournier agreed with Sargent. “What 
we tend to forget in journalism is that we got in the busi¬ 
ness to check facts,” Fournier says. “Not just to tell people 
what Obama said and what Gingrich said. It is groundless 
to say that Kagan is antimilitary. So why not call it ground¬ 
less? This is badly needed when people are being flooded 
with information.” 

Sargent and Fournier’s ouroboros of self-congratula¬ 
tion inadvertently revealed a problem: When it comes to 
fact checking, the media seem oblivious to the distinction 
between verifying facts and passing judgment on opinions 
they personally find disagreeable. 

Again, here are the facts: Kagan was a dean at a law 
school that had banned ROTC over what she referred to as 
the military’s “repugnant” ban on openly gay service. This 
was, not surprisingly, an issue raised when she was nomi¬ 
nated for her current position on the Supreme Court. The 
AP’s own fact check even noted that she filed a legal brief 
in support of colleges that wanted to uphold their poli¬ 
cies restricting military recruiters on campus, though she 
opted not to join the lawsuit. Whether the fact that Kagan 


valued making a statement about gay rights over support¬ 
ing the vital national security effort of military recruitment 
amounts to being “antimilitary” is quite obviously a mat¬ 
ter of opinion, as is the charge that she’s an “ivory tower 
peacenik.” 

Revealingly, the inflammatory phrase “ivory tower 
peacenik” was never actually used by Kagan’s critics—it 
was from the AP headline and the first sentence of its fact 
check: “Elena Kagan is no ivory-tower peacenik.” Here the 
AP pulled off a seriously impressive feat of yellow journal¬ 
ism. By caricaturing the tone of the actual criticisms, the AP 
set up a straw man for its “fact check” to knock down before 
the reader even got past the headline. 

At the most basic level, the media’s new “fact checkers” 
remain obdurately unwilling to let opinions simply be opin¬ 
ions. Earlier this year the AP fact checked a column by for¬ 
mer GOP presidential candidate Tim Pawlenty in which the 
former Minnesota governor asserted 
that “Obamacare is unconstitutional.” 
Contra Pawlenty, the AP intoned, 
“Obama’s health care overhaul might 
be unconstitutional in Pawlenty’s 
opinion, but it is not in fact unless the 
Supreme Court says so.” 

The AP aligns itself here with the 
myth of judicial supremacy, namely 
the mistaken idea that the Supreme 
Court has a monopoly on deciding 
what is and is not constitutional. But 
aside from this amateur-hour excur¬ 
sion into legal theory, the AP betrays 
a more basic problem of reading comprehension: Pawlenty’s 
USA Today column appeared in a section of the newspaper 
clearly labeled OPINION in large, bold letters. 

And when you take the media’s desire to tamp down 
opinions they don’t like to its logical extreme, things get 
really messy. Sometimes opinions multiply to the point that 
media gatekeepers can no longer contain them. Thus “nar¬ 
ratives” are born, which are even more pernicious to “fact 
checkers” than opinions. 

“The AP also did an extensive investigation into 
Obama’s handling of the Gulf spill, and concluded it ‘shows 
little resemblance to Katrina,’” writes Sargent. “As [liberal 
Washington Monthly blogger] Steve Benen noted in lauding 
this effort, the AP definitively debunked a key media nar¬ 
rative as ‘baseless.’” 

One could ask whether the BP oil spill was being com¬ 
pared with Katrina simply because of its relative proximity 
and public opinion that the Obama administration handled 
the crisis similarly poorly. But why bother? The very idea of 
fact checking a broad comparison should send readers who 
give a damn about facts screaming for the exits. 


With the rise of 
cable news and the 
Internet, traditional 
media institutions are 
increasingly unable to 
control what political 
rhetoric catches fire 
with the public. 
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While it was always difficult in practice, once upon a 
time journalists at least paid obeisance to the idea of report¬ 
ing the facts, as opposed to commenting on “narratives”— 
let alone being responsible for creating and debunking them. 

But today’s fact checkers are largely uninterested in 
emphasizing the primacy of information. Accordingly, this 
is what happens when the media talk about fact checking: 
The Washington Post pats the AP on the back for questioning 
the veracity of a media-created narrative ex post facto, then 
cites a brazenly partisan blogger as proof that the effort to 
smack it down was successful. 

What’s going on here should be obvious enough. With 
the rise of cable news and the Internet, traditional media 
institutions are increasingly unable to control what politi¬ 
cal rhetoric and which narratives catch fire with the public. 
Media fact-checking operations aren’t about checking facts 
so much as they are about a rearguard action to keep incon¬ 
venient truths out of the conversation. 


W hile there’s been little examination of the 
broader phenomenon of media fact checking, 
the University of Minnesota Humphrey School 
of Public Affairs recently took a close look at PolitiFact. 
Here’s what they found: 

A Smart Politics content analysis of more than 500 Politi¬ 
Fact stories from January 2010 through January 2011 finds 
that current and former Republican officeholders have 
been assigned substantially harsher grades by the news 
organization than their Democratic counterparts. In total, 

74 of the 98 statements by political figures judged “false” 
or “pants on fire” over the last 13 months were given to 
Republicans, or 76 percent, compared to just 22 statements 
for Democrats (22 percent). 

You can believe that Republicans lie more than three 
times as often as Democrats. Or you can believe that, at a 
minimum, PolitiFact is engaging in a great deal of selec¬ 
tion bias, to say nothing of pushing tendentious argu¬ 
ments of its own. 

The media establishment has largely rallied round the 
self-satisfied consensus that fact checking is a noble pur¬ 
suit. Nonetheless there are signs of an impending crack- 
up. In their rush to hop on the fact-checking bandwagon, 
the media appear to have given little thought to what 
their new obsession says about how well or poorly they 
perform their jobs. 

It’s impossible for the media to fact check without ren¬ 
dering judgment on their own failures. Seeing the words 
“fact check” in a headline plants the idea in the reader’s 
mind that it’s something out of the ordinary for journal¬ 
ists to check facts. Shouldn’t that be an everyday part of 
their jobs that goes without saying? And if they aren’t 


normally checking facts, what exactly is it that they’re doing? 

As such, fact checking frequently involves one news 
organization publicly accusing competing organizations of 
malpractice. Instead of newsroom watercooler kvetching 
and burying subtle digs in the eleventh paragraph, friendly 
fire is breaking out into the open. 

Influential Politico blogger/reporter Ben Smith is one of 
the few media voices sounding the alarm about the pitfalls of 
fact checking. “At their worst, they’re doing opinion journal¬ 
ism under pseudo-scientific banners, something that’s really 
corrosive to actual journalism, which if it’s any good is about 
reported fact in the first place,” Smith observes. 

When he wrote that, Smith was quite rightly annoyed 
with Glenn Kessler, who writes “The Fact Checker” blog 
on the Washington Post website. (Kessler’s gimmick is rat¬ 
ing political statements on a scale of one to four with cutesy 
Pinocchio-nose graphics.) 

On August 17, Kessler wrote an item supporting Presi¬ 
dent Obama’s denial at a town hall in Iowa that Vice Presi¬ 
dent Joe Biden had called Tea Party activists “terrorists” in a 
meeting with congressional Democrats. In the process, Kes¬ 
sler had singled out Politico for breaking the story. 

Politico's report about Biden’s comments indeed created 
a minor controversy. Days later, the vice president came for¬ 
ward and claimed the report was “absolutely not true,” that 
he was merely engaged in a discussion with unnamed law¬ 
makers who were venting about the Tea Party. 

After supplying a rudimentary summary of what hap¬ 
pened, Kessler reached a conclusion that is at once unsure of 
itself and sharply judgmental. “Frankly, we are dubious that 
Biden actually said this. And if he did, he was simply echo¬ 
ing what another speaker said, in a private conversation, as 
opposed to making a public statement.” 

In response, Smith unloaded on Kessler. “Either [Biden] 
said it, or he didn’t. That’s the fact to check here. The way 
to check it is to report it out, not to attack the people who 
did report it out and label their reporting ‘dubious’ based on 
nothing more than instinct and the questionable and utterly 
self-interested word of politicians and their staffers.” 

Provoked by Kessler, Politico took the unusual step of 
actually detailing how the Biden story was nailed down. 
Politico maintains that Biden’s remarks were confirmed 
by five different sources in the room with Biden, and 
that they were in contact with the vice president’s office 
for hours before the story ran. Biden’s office had ample 
opportunity to answer the reporters’ account before it ran 
and didn’t dispute it. 

Note that despite Biden’s subsequent denials, the vice 
president’s office never asked for a formal retraction. The 
facts here seem to suggest that the vice president, whose his¬ 
tory of plagiarism and verbal incontinence is the stuff of leg¬ 
end, not only called Tea Partiers “terrorists” but later lied 
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about having done so. One would think that this would be a 
news story in itself. 

But instead of looking at these facts, it appears Glenn 
Kessler engaged in what his colleague Greg Sargent referred 
to as all “the usual he-said-she-said crap that often mars 
political reporting”—but with the extra dollop of sancti¬ 
mony that comes from writing under the “pseudo-scientific 
banner” of “The Fact Checker.” 

Of course, Ben Smith’s apostasy is born of experience. 
Even before the dustup between the Washington Post and 
Politico he found his own reporting being dissected, unfairly 
in his view, by an AP fact check back in May. 

After that experience he concluded that while fact check¬ 
ing can be useful, “Most political disputes are too nuanced 
to fit the ‘fact check’ framework.” As more well-intentioned 
reporters get sandbagged by “fact checkers,” perhaps Smith 
won’t be alone in venting this view publicly. 

In the meantime, don’t get your hopes up that Smith’s 
journalistic peers will be receptive to his criticisms. A major 
reason PolitiFact kicked off a national fact-checking craze 
was that it was introduced in 2007, just in time to play a 
major role in the last presidential election, in which one 


contender was an overwhelming media favorite. (Brooks 
Jackson, the founder of FactCheck.org, actually traces the 
genesis of media fact checking to the frustration journal¬ 
ists felt over the supposedly unfair media coverage Michael 
Dukakis received in the 1988 campaign. And who has not 
lamented the unflattering media coverage Democrats have 
received since then?) 

Like it or not, it seems that media “fact checks” are 
poised to be even more widespread in the coming election. 
Aside from fact-checking debates afterward, as the Associ¬ 
ated Press has done, the Washington Post and Bloomberg , 
which hosted the October 11 GOP debate, actually took 
the novel tack of running “fact checks” on what the can¬ 
didates were saying in real time. While presidential candi¬ 
dates should not be above being held accountable for what 
they say in such a forum, there is good reason to be skepti¬ 
cal that instantaneous evaluations will ever prove useful 
or fair. 

So with 2012 just around the corner, brace yourself for 
a fact-checking deluge. Just remember: The fact checker 
is less often a referee than a fan with a rooting interest in 
the outcome. ♦ 
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Germany’s Not So New 

Extremists 

The police, belatedly, solve a series of racist murders 


By John Rosenthal 

X t seems . . . that we are in fact dealing with a 

I new form of right-wing extremist terrorism,” 
German interior minister Hans-Peter Fried¬ 
rich announced last month, following the rev- 
elation that a trio of neo-Nazis from Jena had 
been responsible for the murder of nine “foreigners” in 
Germany, as well as a police officer. But the only thing new 
about the case is the fact that it 
is now—no thanks to German 
authorities—finally solved. The 
first of what came to be known 
in Germany as the “kebab mur¬ 
ders” dates back to the year 
2000. The last murder attrib¬ 
uted to the trio—that of police¬ 
woman Michele Kiesewetter— 
occurred in April 2007. 

Moreover, the three neo- 
Nazis—Beate Zschape, Uwe 
Bohnhardt, and Uwe Mundlos—first came to the atten¬ 
tion of law enforcement in the mid-1990s. They were then 
budding members of a well-known regional neo-Nazi 
organization in their native Thuringia: the Thiiringer Hei- 
matschutz or the “Thuringian Homeland Defense.” They 
began their careers in racist crime with an anti-Semitic 
prank, when Bohnhardt, then a teenager, hung a manne¬ 
quin with a Star of David painted on it from a highway 
overpass in April 1996. By January 1998, the three friends 
were wanted by the police on suspicion of preparing a 
bomb attack. Four detonation-ready pipe-bombs had been 
found in a garage rented by Zschape. 

Somehow the trio managed to evade arrest at the time 
and remain at large for nearly 14 years while commit¬ 
ting 10 gangland-style murders and, it would seem, deto¬ 
nating a bomb packed with nails on a busy commercial 

John Rosenthal writes on European politics and transatlantic 
security issues. You can follow his work at www.trans-int.com. 


strip in a Turkish immigrant neighborhood in Cologne. 
(Miraculously, no one was killed in that Cologne attack; 
22 people were injured, 4 seriously.) More troubling, there 
are numerous indications that Zschape, Bohnhardt, and 
Mundlos had contacts with Germany’s domestic intel¬ 
ligence services and may even have been informants for 
those services. 

The trio began their reign of terror on September 9, 
2000. On that day, the Turkish-born florist Enver Sim- 
sek was shot eight times in 
Nuremberg. Over the next six 
years, the trio—perhaps with 
the aid of accomplices—would 
execute another seven “Turk¬ 
ish” shop owners and employ¬ 
ees across Germany, as well 
as a Greek shop owner whom 
they appear either to have mis¬ 
taken for a Turk or regarded as 
equivalent for their purposes. 
The last victim of the gang, 
Halit Yozgat, was in fact born in Germany and was a 
German citizen. Yozgat was shot twice in the head at his 
Internet cafe in Kassel in April 2006. 

I t is common in Germany to describe people as for¬ 
eigners according to their ethnic origins, regardless 
of whether they were born in Germany or how long 
they have lived there. The practice is by no means lim¬ 
ited to the “extreme right.” It is grounded in German 
law, which continues to distinguish between “ethnic Ger¬ 
mans” (deutsche Volkszugehbrige) and other, so to say, “non- 
German” German citizens. 

As the largest immigrant community, Turkish immi¬ 
grants and their families have long borne the brunt of racist 
and xenophobic violence in Germany. Attacks on German 
residents of Turkish origin in the 1990s included the infa¬ 
mous arson attacks on Turkish family homes in Molln and 
Solingen. Eight people were killed in these attacks, includ¬ 
ing five girls aged 4 to 14. Another 23 people were injured. 



Beate Zschape, Uwe Bohnhardt, Uwe Mundlos, 1998 
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Turkish family homes in Germany continued to go up 
in flames at an alarming rate in the intervening years. No 
matter how suspicious the circumstances, German author¬ 
ities almost invariably claimed either to be able to “rule 
out” criminal causes or, at any rate, to have no evidence of 
racist motives. The causes of the fires have typically been 
left undetermined. 

This is the case, for instance, of the February 2008 fire 
in an apartment building in Ludwigshafen that took the 
lives of 9 people, all of Turkish origin. Another 60 people 
were injured. As in the cases of Molln and Solingen, all of 
the dead were women or girls. Two young girls who sur¬ 
vived reported seeing an intruder setting fire to a baby 
carriage in the entryway. Distinctive Nazi SS runes found 
spraypainted on the building were dismissed by investiga¬ 
tors as merely coincidental—so too was the fact that the 
same building had been attacked with Molotov cocktails 
two years earlier. 

A recent series of 11 fires in five years in family homes 
in the western German town of Volklingen (population 
40,000) received similar treatment from the authorities. 
The residents, as the Saarbriicker Zeitung put it, were “Ital¬ 
ians, black Africans, Algerians, but, above all, Turks.” In 
this case, police have acknowledged that the fires were 
deliberately set. Three houses were torched on the same 
day in 2007. The house of Recep Unsal and his family was 
set on fire, then rebuilt, and then set on fire again. Though 
the area is a well-known hotbed of neo-Nazi activity, police 
again refused to acknowledge any evidence of xenopho¬ 
bic motives. Instead, they cast suspicion on the residents, 
opening an ultimately fruitless investigation of Recep 
Unsal and even tapping his phone. 

As the murders of “foreign” shopkeepers and employ¬ 
ees piled up during the last decade, the crimes came to 
be known as the Donermorde —the “kebab murders”—an 
allusion to doner kebabs, a Turkish specialty and a popu¬ 
lar fast food in Germany. The designation is itself indica¬ 
tive of the prejudice to which persons of Turkish origin are 
commonly subjected in Germany. Only two of the victims 
in fact worked at kebab stands. 

All the murders displayed the same gangland-style 
modus operandi and a common murder weapon was used. 
If German authorities did not recognize that they were 
confronted by xenophobic terror, it was only because 
they averted their gaze and insisted on entertaining every 
hypothesis but the most obvious one. Thus a recent review 
of the cases in the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung notes: 

The victims are kiosk-owners, run kebab stands or work 
at locksmiths. They are all shot in broad daylight and the 
same weapon is always involved: a Czech “Ceska,” 7.65 cal¬ 
iber, Type 83. Otherwise, the police are not able to establish 
any other connection among the murders. The scenes of 


the crimes are strewn all across Germany. Up to 60 officers 
assigned to the “special unit Bosphorus” [Soko Bosporus] 
investigate in the organized crime milieu, there are specu¬ 
lations about protection money, money laundering, human 
trafficking, and a possible involvement of the Turkish drug 
mafia. But the country’s longest and most mysterious series 
of murders remains unsolved. 

But the other relevant “connection” was quite obvi¬ 
ously the ethnic origins of the victims—as the very name 
given to “special unit Bosphorus” indicates. If the Frank¬ 
furter Allgemeine report is to be believed, it simply never 
occurred to the police to look for the killers in Germa¬ 
ny’s closely monitored and virulently xenophobic neo- 
Nazi milieu. 

Showing remarkable docility, the German media typi¬ 
cally played along with the pretense that the murder series 
was somehow “mysterious” and that investigators had “no 
clue” about motives. Just how taboo it was even to bring 
up the possibility of racist or xenophobic motives can be 
gauged by Kassel police officer Helmut Wetzel’s painfully 
diffident observations in a radio interview with German 
public broadcaster ARD in 2010, some four years after 
Yozgat’s murder: 

My theory, my very personal theory, I must emphasize— 
it is always a bit risky going public with such a personal 
theory—but I believe that the perpetrator is someone who 
sought out the victims according to their ethnicity and 
milieu. This is to say, he does not see the individual victim, 
but he sees here someone from a southern country [einen 
Siidlander ■], a Turk in a Turkish shop. 

Like so many other prima facie racist crimes in Ger¬ 
many, the murders might have remained unsolved, were 
it not for the blundering of the perpetrators in an unre¬ 
lated affair. Since 2007, the neo-Nazi trio appear to have 
wrapped up their murder spree and moved on to a less 
ideologically driven form of crime: namely, bank robbery. 

On the morning of November 4, Bohnhardt and 
Mundlos, wearing a ski mask and gorilla mask respec¬ 
tively, robbed a bank in the small eastern German town 
of Eisenach. After making an initial getaway on bicycles, 
the two men packed the bikes into a rented camper and 
prepared to drive out of town. A police dragnet appears, 
however, to have cut off their escape routes. According to 
investigators, as police moved in on the vehicle around 
noon, Mundlos shot his younger colleague, then set fire 
to the camper and turned his weapon on himself. The two 
men’s corpses would be recovered from the burnt-out shell 
of the vehicle. 

Around three hours later, a second fire broke out in a 
rented apartment in a semi-detached house in Zwickau 
some 100 miles away. The apartment was the residence of 
Zschape, Bohnhardt, and Mundlos. The three neo-Nazis, 
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who allegedly “disappeared” in 1998 and whom German 
police reportedly suspected had left the country, were in 
fact living less than an hour’s drive from their hometown 
of Jena. After leaving her cats with a neighbor, Zschape 
appears to have set fire to the apartment and fled. She 
would turn herself in to the police in Jena a few days later. 

In the ashes, investigators discovered the 7.65 caliber 
Ceska used in the murders. They are also reported to have 
discovered DVDs containing a video in which a so-called 
National Socialist Underground (NSU)—apparently 
consisting of Zschape, Bohnhardt, and Mundlos—takes 
credit for the nine doner murders, as well as for the 2004 
bombing in Cologne’s Keupstrasse. Despite the fact that 
the street is so well known as a Turkish commercial cen¬ 
ter that it is commonly referred to as “Little Istanbul,” 
the Keupstrasse bombing represents yet another major 
“unsolved” crime with respect to which German police 
had previously claimed to have “no clue” of xenophobic 
motives. The video also contains an image of the mur¬ 
dered policewoman, Michele Kiesewetter. Excerpts from 
the NSU video that have been broadcast or posted online 
combine animated images from a Pink Panther cartoon 
and pictures of the group’s victims—including grisly 
crime scene photos that appear to have been taken by the 
perpetrators themselves. 

According to initial reports, the NSU had been plan¬ 
ning to distribute the video to a list of recipients. Some 
copies of the video had in fact already been sent, although 
it is not clear when. This could explain how the news¬ 
weekly Der Spiegel obtained a copy. One of the copies was 
addressed to the regional offices in Saxony of the post- 
Communist PDS or Party of Democratic Socialism. The 
party—which is today known simply as Die Linke or “The 
Left”—abandoned the name PDS in 2007, just a couple of 
months after the murder of Kiesewetter. The address on 
the package was also no longer current. This suggests the 
videos were prepared for sending already in 2007, presum¬ 
ably shortly after the Kiesewetter murder. 

Another interesting discovery in the ruins of the 
Zwickau apartment was what the German media have 
described as “legal illegal” identity papers. The Ger¬ 
man parliamentarian and security expert Hans-Peter Uhl 
explained to the tabloid Bild that “normally the only peo¬ 
ple to receive such papers are covert investigators who 
work for an intelligence agency and are handled by an 
intelligence agency.” This is to say that one or more of the 
neo-Nazi trio appear to have been informants of the Ger¬ 
man domestic intelligence service known as the “Office for 
the Protection of the Constitution” or Verfassungsschutz. 
(There is both a federal Verfassungschutz office and regional 
offices in several German states.) 

In 2001, it was revealed that Tino Brandt, the leader of 


the Thuringian Homeland Defense, was a Verfassungsschutz 
informant. Brandt is reported to have received around 
200,000 Deutschmarks—or nearly $140,000—for his ser¬ 
vices. According to Bild , despite public denials, security 
officials have privately confirmed that Beate Zschape con¬ 
tinued to have contact with Verfassungsschutz informants— 
including Tino Brandt—after she allegedly “disappeared” 
in 1998. The Leipziger Volkszeitung reports that investiga¬ 
tors have evidence she may herself have been serving as an 
“occasional” informant right up until this year. 

Moreover, it is known that a Verfassungsschutz officer 
—not a mere informant—was present in Halit Yozgat’s 
Internet cafe in Kassel when Yozgat was shot to death in 
2006. This was discovered weeks after the crime by police 
investigators examining the hard drives of the computers 
in Yozgat’s shop. 

The intelligence officer—who in German media 
reports has been identified only as “Andreas T.”—left 
the Internet cafe after the murder without notifying the 
police. He would subsequently be suspended from his job 
at the regional office of the Verfassungsschutz in the Ger¬ 
man state of Hesse and transferred to a new government 
job with the district administration of Kassel. According 
to news reports, he continues to be employed by the dis¬ 
trict administration of Kassel—this despite the fact that, 
as it turns out, Andreas T. is himself a Nazi sympathizer. 

Indeed, Andreas T. was so open about his politics that 
in his hometown of Hofgeismar he was known as “Little 
Adolf.” There is now additional reason to believe that the 
German intelligence officer could have been implicated in 
the murders. According to a report in Bild , while working 
for the Verfassungsschutz Andreas T. was the official “han¬ 
dler” of an informant with connections to the Thuringian 
Homeland Defense. 

Whatever the significance of the connections between 
the neo-Nazi trio and German domestic intelligence, one 
thing is already clear: The wave of racist and, above all, 
anti-Turkish violence that afflicted Germany in the 1990s 
in fact continued unabated in the new century. It would 
appear that political pressure to spare Germany’s “good 
reputation” (as a recent report on German news channel 
N24 put it) led both the authorities and virtually all of the 
German media to avoid the obvious. 

It remains to be seen whether, after the dramatic self¬ 
outing of the “National Socialist Underground,” the Ger¬ 
man establishment will deal more candidly and effec¬ 
tively with Germany’s by no means “new” problem of 
neo-Nazi terror. It will be a sure sign that Germany is not 
dealing more frankly with the problem if investigators 
—after refusing to see racist motives in racist crimes for 
over a decade—now attempt to pin their entire backlog of 
“unsolved” cases on the trio of Nazis from Jena. ♦ 
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Lenin arrives at the Finland Station, Petrograd (1917) 


Believing Is Seeing 

History unfolds beneath the Ivory Tower by James bowman 


M ary Ann Glendon 
begins her chapter on 
Rousseau by recount¬ 
ing the story of Napo¬ 
leon’s visit to the grave of that worthy 
on the estate of the Marquis Rene 
Louis de Girardin at Ermenonville 
and saying, “It would have been bet¬ 
ter for the peace of France if this man 
had never lived.” When the marquis 
sensibly pointed out that, without the 
impetus given by Rousseau’s writings 
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The Forum and the Tower 

How Scholars and Politicians 
Have Imagined the World, 
from Plato to Eleanor Roosevelt 
by Mary Ann Glendon 
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to the French Revolution, Napoleon 
himself would not have existed, at 
least not as Napoleon, the first consul 
replied that only the future would tell 
if it would have been better if neither 
he nor Rousseau had ever lived. 

The association of Napoleon—him¬ 
self as real as a heart attack, as we would 
say today—with this kind of intel¬ 
lectual speculation calls to mind the 


famous saying of Zhou Enlai about the 
results of the French Revolution: “Too 
early to tell.” Except that now he is gen¬ 
erally supposed to have been referring 
to les evenements of 1968 and not 1789. 

But very often, time does not tell, 
whether it is two years or two hun¬ 
dred. History rarely if ever provides 
an unambiguous and definitive con¬ 
firmation or refutation of theories— 
even theories of history like Marxism. 
Most people simply assumed that the 
fall of the Soviet Union amounted to 
a refutation of Marx’s theory, and yet 
there still seem to be plenty of Marx¬ 
ists around, at least on American and 
European university campuses. 

This is all part of the more general 
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problem of finding a way to reconcile 
theory with practice, and that is 
Glendon’s subject. She undertakes to 
shine a light into what some might 
describe as the central problem of 
our political culture, which is the gulf 
between a fundamentally utopian 
approach to political problems by our 
“intellectuals” and the often messy 
realities of political and everyday life 
which so often thwart and humble their 
elegant projects of social perfection. 

Her insight, at least in my way 
of reading her, is that, historically, 
the successful unification of theory 
with practice has required a rigidly 
and unsentimentally non-utopian 
approach on the theorists’ part, and a 
humility before the unbending truths 
of experience. See, for example, Plato’s 
disdainful portrait in the Theaetetus of 
the ivory tower type 

who is unaware what his neighbor is 
doing, hardly knows indeed whether 
the creature is a man at all; he spends 
all his pains on the question, what 
man is.... Only his body sojourns in 
his city, while his thought, disdaining 
all such things as worthless, takes 
wings ... seeking the true nature of 
everything as a whole, never sinking 
to what lies close at hand. 

Yet how few, really, are her shin¬ 
ing examples of those in our own time 
who are said to have bridged the gap 
between scholarship and statesman¬ 
ship: Henry Kissinger, George Shultz, 
and Daniel Patrick Moynihan and— 
er, that’s about it for our fair republic. 
Vaclav Havel and Karol Wojtyla (Pope 
John Paul II) are mentioned along with 
Abba Eban, Marcello Pera, and Rocco 
Buttiglione among foreign worthies; 
but it’s a pretty limited collection, 
given the numbers of political leaders 
of the world who might fall into the 
same category and don’t. And none 
even of these could really be said to 
rival Plato or Machiavelli or even Rous¬ 
seau. I would wish she had given some 
more attention to the question of why 
this might be, except that that would 
itself be idle theorizing. 

Edmund Wilson’s To the Finland 
Station may be the first great example 
of a literary tribute to heroic think¬ 
ers—in his case, the thinkers who 


brought about the Bolshevik Revolu¬ 
tion of 1917. His book appeared at a 
time (1940) when many if not most 
Western intellectuals were disposed 
to regard that revolution as a more 
lasting achievement than anyone can 
today. Some of Wilson’s heroes—more 
tarnished by the subsequent history 
of that revolution, to be sure, but still 
with a portion of their glitter intact— 
featured in Tom Stoppard’s trilogy of 
plays called The Coast of Utopia which, 
differently from Wilson, paid these 
intellectual heroes homage for their 
good intentions and for their human 
foibles and sufferings, rather than the 
actual content of their theorizing. 

Judging by the reviews, Mary 
Gabriel’s recent Love and Capital about 
the life of Karl Marx is following the 
same well-trodden path. 

B ut heroic thinking, at least when 
it comes to the social sciences, is 
much more the province of the left than 
the right. “Intellectuals” made their 
first appearance among us more or less 
simultaneously with the revolutionary 
impulse to refashion society according 
to some ideal model, and the shaping 
of that model was self-evidently a job 
for the brainy sorts who were the first 
to adopt the name of “intellectual” to 
describe themselves. Obviously, some¬ 
what less in the way of brainpower was 
required of those who merely wanted to 
keep things more or less as they were, 
or who were inclined (like Napoleon 
and Zhou Enlai in their mellower 
moments) to trust to the wisdom of 
time and experience rather than any 
theorist, however brilliant. 

To some extent, Glendon offers us 
an alternative to Wilson’s dream team 
of heroic revolutionaries by bring¬ 
ing forward what could be seen as 
the conservatives’ first-string lineup 
of philosophers and legal theorists 
to bat against them, even though 
some, especially Rousseau, might 
seem more at home on Wilson’s team 
than on hers. The others are, from 
the ancient world, Plato and Cicero; 
from the Middle Ages, Justinian, Tri- 
bonian, and Irnerius, who between 
them preserved Roman law and the 
Roman legal tradition for modernity; 


from the Renaissance, Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, and Locke; and from more 
modern times, Burke, Tocqueville, 
Max Weber, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and—perhaps because she needs a 
woman for the honor of her sex— 
Eleanor Roosevelt together with her 
collaborator on the Universal Declara¬ 
tion of Human Rights, the Lebanese 
diplomat Charles Malik. 

It’s not so easy to see what these 
thinkers have in common, certainly not 
in comparison with the socialist and 
anarchist thought of those we almost 
can’t help thinking of as their rivals. 
Indeed, the comparison gives us the 
best hint as to what is the common ele¬ 
ment in this otherwise diverse lineup. 
If Vico to Trotsky are the Revolutionary 
Giants, Plato to Eleanor Roosevelt are 
the Skeptical Dodgers. Some are con¬ 
servatives and some liberals, and one 
is three-quarters of the way to being a 
revolutionary himself; but all of them 
(it could be argued) orient themselves 
towards reality and away from the uto¬ 
pianism into which political idealism is 
always slipping. 

Glendon’s subtitle is “How Schol¬ 
ars and Politicians Have Imagined 
the World, from Plato to Eleanor 
Roosevelt,” but to the Skeptics, the 
imagining part would be of little 
interest in itself without its impact 
on practical politics, which is why she 
takes as her theme the difficulty of 
reconciling theory with practice. 

She quotes, for example, Cicero’s 
advice to philosophers with political 
ambition to the effect “that if they put 
their talents at the service of the polity, 
they must learn what the wise states¬ 
man knows: how to operate within the 
limits of the possible.” And yet it is 
surely a subject worthy of some more 
investigation that few of those on her 
team actually succeeded in doing this. 
Cicero and Burke are, perhaps, the 
main examples of thinkers who also 
had important, if not quite successful, 
political careers. Indeed, they could 
be said to have lived parallel lives. 
Machiavelli and Tocqueville had brief 
and fairly undistinguished political 
careers, which don’t seem to have had 
all that much to do with their politi¬ 
cal thinking, while Plato’s brief foray 
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into practical politics nearly got him 
executed by Dionysius of Syracuse. 
Justinian, of course, was an emperor, 
but that’s not quite the same as a poli¬ 
tician. The rest had little or no politi¬ 
cal experience of their own. 

More important, in this lineup of 
intellectual heavy-hitters, there is no 
Montesquieu or Bentham, no Mill or 
Macaulay, no Carlyle or Cobbett. Hume 
is no more than a bit player in Rous¬ 
seau’s strange story, and Adam Smith 
hardly even gets a mention. Most 
remarkably, the American Founding 
Fathers, who on any reckoning must 
have a claim to be the most successful 
combination of political thinkers and 
political doers in history, have no place 
in her story. How does Rousseau find a 
place here when they don’t? 

Here’s what Glendon writes about 
the connection between the two: 
“The legacy of the most influential 
political thinker of the eighteenth 
century is thus at odds with the era’s 
greatest political achievement .” I won¬ 
der if she doesn’t see their very suc¬ 
cess as slightly scandalous? Maybe 
she envies Edmund Wilson and Tom 
Stoppard and their cast of tragic but 
romantic failures. Or maybe it’s no 
more complicated than the fact that, 
like most intellectuals, Glendon is 
simply more interested in thinking 
than she is in achievement. Hence 
her view that “Rousseau and his most 
discerning readers, especially Toc- 
queville, served the world’s demo¬ 
cratic experiments well as sources of 
constructive criticism.” 

Well, that’s one way of putting it! 
But couldn’t the same be said of Marx 
and his followers? The unacknowl¬ 
edged conclusion, at least to this reader, 
is that thinking and doing really don’t 
have very much to do with each other. 
Utopianism may go naturally with 
intellectual speculation, but Glendon’s 
excellent and very readable book shows 
that, even if you have the latter without 
the former, the life of the mind usually 
has the most tenuous relations with 
political reality, while not being quite 
alien from it, either. And that it is most 
useful when it seeks to describe, as 
Machiavelli does, more what politicians 
do than what they ought to do. ♦ 


T his thoughtful and use¬ 
ful book is misnamed: It 
should be called Italy, a 
Historical Portrait of a Failed 
State. But David Gilmour’s timing is 
impeccable, giving us 
this affectionate pro¬ 
file just as Italy raced 
to the brink of self- 
destruction. If you 
want to understand 
better how and why 
Italy doesn’t seem to 
function very well, 
this volume will help. 

Gilmour’s central 
thesis—that the very 
existence of a unified 
Italian state is “a sin 
against history and 
geography”—was a 
commonplace when 
I first went there in 
the mid-1960s. Each 
region, and indeed 
even each city within 
a given region, was 
so different from the 
others, that it made 
little sense to sum 
them all up in a single category. Even 
books devoted to a single region—as 
for example, Curzio Malaparte’s great 
Those Cursed Tuscans —stressed the 
qualities that divided them rather 
than those that gave them a common 
identity. In those days, sociologists 
and political pundits used to bemoan 
the continued existence of dialects 
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that made it very hard for “Italians” 
to understand one another; but the 
conventional wisdom was that dia¬ 
lects were on the way out, radio and 
television had created a “standard 
Italian” that every¬ 
one was learning and 
using, and that in 
another generation 
or two, many of the 
traditional barriers 
would be eliminated. 

Like Gilmour, I 
love the dialects, and 
welcome the divisions, 
and he documents 
the good news that 
dialects are still alive 
and flourishing, which 
I hadn’t properly 
appreciated. Much of 
The Pursuit of Italy is 
a sort of travel diary, 
and while the prose 
isn’t memorable, it’s 
very efficient and 
informative, and he 
shows how deep the 
differences are, and 
how unlikely it is that 
they will be soon overcome. 

I think he even missed a few good 
examples, as for instance the con¬ 
siderable variation in the practice 
of Roman Catholicism—in theory a 
unifying force—from north to south. 
I wish he’d spent more time on the 
fascinating phenomenon of south¬ 
ern popular Catholicism, which is so 
important in shaping the culture of 
what used to be the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, from Naples to Palermo 
via Calabria. That faith is not well 
liked in the Vatican, but it flourishes 
(churches in Naples are much busier 
than those from Rome north) and is 
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quite different from that celebrated in 
St. Peter’s, or the great cathedrals in 
Florence, Venice, and Milan. 

On the other hand, today’s Ital¬ 
ians do seem to think of themselves as 
members of a single country, despite 
the enormous variations in national 
character. I think Gilmour, like many 
of his fellow British historians of mod¬ 
ern Italy, is much too cynical about 
Italy’s Risorgimento , the 19th-century 
unification movement that created the 
country under the rule of the Piedmon¬ 
tese monarchy. The mastermind of the 
operation, Cavour, is roundly criticized 
for his endless scheming. Fair enough. 
But the great statesmen of the period, 
most certainly including the British 
prime ministers of the day, were cut 
from the same warp and woof. Italy 
couldn’t be created, or re-created, by 
straightforward appeals from straight¬ 
forward people. Mazzini and his allies 
tried that earlier in the century, and 
came to ruin. 

Of course, Cavour would plan for 
war with the Bourbons at the very 
moment he was negotiating a modus 
vivendi ; he knew they were behaving 
in like manner. After all, Italians have 
fewer illusions than most about human 
nature. They tend to agree with Machi- 
avelli that man is more inclined to do 
evil than to do good. Statesmen’s task 
is to dominate the evil tendencies and 
encourage the better ones. 

Gilmour is a Garibaldi fan, which 
is a bit perplexing given his central 
thesis. After all, the “conquest” of 
Naples was his, and the annexation 
of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
was, over time, undoubtedly the 
greatest failure in the construction of 
the failed Italian state. And if you’re 
going to praise Garibaldi for the oper¬ 
ation, doesn’t Cavour deserve a tip of 
the historian’s hat? 

Nonetheless, the evidence for the 
“failed state” thesis is as convinc¬ 
ing as it is entertaining, and even 
enlightening. If you go to a north- 
south soccer game, you will see it 
in all its glory: Neapolitan fans in 
Verona unfurling banners proclaim¬ 
ing “Juliette was a whore,” and the 
like. When a northerner like Silvio 
Berlusconi was prime minister, the 


southerners assumed they were being 
screwed; and when a southerner like 
Giovanni Leone was president, the 
northerners would constantly apolo¬ 
gize for his superstitions (he was once 
photographed making a gesture to 
fend off evil spirits). 

In the end, the use of the word 
“Italy” is very much like Wittgen¬ 
stein’s analysis of the word “games” 
in his famous trick question, “What 
do all games have in common?” He 
concluded that if we asked the empir¬ 
ical question (“Is there anything all 
games have in common?”), we’d have 
saved ourselves a lot of mental pain. 
We’d have seen that there is a rough 
sort of similarity, but nothing so con¬ 
crete as to warrant the analysis of the 
category as anything more than a 
general “family resemblance.” So it is 


T hey wouldn’t have much 
to say to each other at a 
dinner party, but there are 
few more delightful young 
women in modern literature than Miss 
Lorelei Lee and Miss Flora Poste, the 
indomitable, and conniving, heroines 
of two of the best comic novels of all 
time, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (1925) 
and Cold Comfort Farm (1932). 

Some people, I suspect, may only 
know these two masterpieces by the 
films made from them. I recently 
checked out a VHS tape from the local 
library of Cold Comfort Farm , directed 
by John Schlesinger from a screenplay 
by Malcolm Bradbury and starring a 
radiant Kate Beckinsale. Before I’d 
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with Italy, and a fine thing it is, too. 
Gilmour at his best puts it splendidly: 

In its three periods of cultural and 
economic affluence—the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, and the 
half-century after Mussolini—Italy 
was either divided or effectively de¬ 
nationalized. It was the peninsula’s 
misfortune that in the nineteenth 
century a victorious national move¬ 
ment tried to make its inhabitants 
less Italian and more like other peo¬ 
ples, to turn them into conquerors 
and colonialists, men to be feared 
and respected by their adversaries. 

True. But if Italy is a failure, then 
what is that word “Italy” doing there, 
and what does “less Italian” mean? 
Take the historical and geographic 
tour with Gilmour, and you’ll at least 
get the question right. ♦ 
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even handed over my library card, a 
middle-aged stranger approached and 
said that this was one of her favorite 
movies and she watched it over and 
over. I asked if she’d ever read the 
book. No. Yet for all the pleasures 
of the film, the novel is ten times as 
good. This is true, too, of Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes , which was turned into 
a musical comedy directed by Howard 
Hawks with delicious performances 
by Marilyn Monroe, Jane Russell, and 
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Charles Coburn. In it the divine Miss 
M even sings her classic showstopper, 
“Diamonds Are a Girl’s Best Friend.” 

Still, if you’ve never read the novels, 
you’re really missing out on much of 
the comedy, for both Anita Loos (1888- 
1981) and Stella Gibbons (1902-1989) 
are irresistible prose stylists. Lorelei 
Lee’s wide-eyed ditziness is nothing 
less than a joy forever. Take just the 
opening sentences from this “illumi¬ 
nating diary of a professional lady”: 

A gentleman friend and I were din¬ 
ing at the Ritz last evening and 
he said that if I took a pencil and 
a paper and put down all of my 
thoughts it would make a book. This 
almost made me 
smile as what 
it would really 
make would be 
a whole row of 
encyclopediacs. 

I mean I seem 
to be thinking 
practically all of 
the time. I mean 
it is my favorite 
recreation and 
sometimes I sit 
for hours and 
do not seem to 
do anything else 
but think. 

From the very 
first, Anita Loos’s 
novel was a hit, 
almost a craze, 
and won the 
fervent admira¬ 
tion of some of 
the most unlikely people, including 
Edith Wharton (who said it was the 
best thing of its kind since Manon Les- 
caut ), the future Duke of Windsor, who 
bought multiple copies, and the for¬ 
midable critic-poet William Empson, 
who composed a villanelle entitled 
“Reflections on Anita Loos.” To this 
day, Lorelei Lee remains a source of 
worldly wisdom that even Lord Ches¬ 
terfield would envy: “I mean I always 
seem to think that when a girl really 
enjoys being with a gentleman, it puts 
her to quite a disadvantage and no real 
good can come of it.” 

Her reputation notwithstanding, 
Lorelei never views herself as a gold 
digger; she’s simply “one of the kind of 


girls that things happen to.” Consider 
how she came to leave Little Rock, 
Arkansas. While taking a stenography 
course, the young blonde attracted the 
eye of a lawyer named Mr. Jennings, 
who quickly offered her a job: 

So Mr. Jennings helped me quite a 
lot and I stayed in his office about 
a year when I found out he was not 
the kind of gentleman that a young 
girl is safe with. I mean one evening 
when I went to pay a call on him at 
his apartment, I found a girl there 
who really was famous all over Little 
Rock for not being nice. So when I 
found out that girls like that paid 
calls on Mr. Jennings I had quite a 
bad case of hysterics and my mind 


was really a blank and when I came 
out of it, it seems that I had a revolv¬ 
er in my hand and it seems that the 
revolver had shot Mr. Jennings. 

Pages go by before Lorelei reveals 
whether Jennings survived the shoot¬ 
ing or not. 

Now living in New York, the former 
stenographer and actress has become 
the special friend of Gus Eisman, the 
Button King. Lorelei resides in an 
apartment with her black maid Lulu, 
spends a lot of time with her girlfriend 
Dorothy, and dines regularly at the 
Ritz. She has a passion for shopping 
and expensive jewelry. As she memo¬ 
rably observes during a trip abroad, “I 
really think that American gentlemen 


are the best after all, because kissing 
your hand may make you feel very 
very good but a diamond and safire 
bracelet lasts forever.” It’s hard not to 
hear Marilyn Monroe’s little girl voice 
pouting that sentence. 

In the course of the four months 
covered by the diary, Lorelei manages 
to convince Gus to finance an “educa¬ 
tional” trip to Europe, during which 
she meets a succession of besotted 
admirers. In England she inveigles 
a diamond tiara out of the stingy Sir 
Francis Beekman; in France she and 
Dorothy pal around with a father and 
son duo named “Louie” and “Rob¬ 
ber” (who have been hired to retrieve 
the tiara). The 
two women find 
French customs 
puzzling: “I mean 
Louie is always 
kissing Robber 
and Dorothy told 
Louie that if he 
did not stop kiss¬ 
ing Robber, peo¬ 
ple would think 
that he painted 
batiks.” While 
in Paris the two 
friends take in all 
the famous his¬ 
torical sites and 
names, “like Coty 
and Cartier.” 

Eventually, 
Lorelei casts her 
spell over a rich 
social reformer named Henry Spof- 
fard. When Spoffard proposes in a 
letter, Lorelei naturally has “quite a 
lot of photographs taken of it because 
a girl might lose Henry’s letter and 
she would not have anything left to 
remember him by. But Dorothy says 
to hang on to Henry’s letter, because 
she really does not think the photo¬ 
graphs do it justice.” There’s nothing 
naive about Dorothy. 

Once back in New York, Lorelei 
grows convinced that if she is going to 
marry into Society, she needs to have 
a debut, a coming-out party. So she 
throws one for herself, inviting the 
wealthy drones of the Racquet Club, 
the bootleggers of the Silver Spray 



Rufus Sewell, Kate Beckinsale in ‘Cold Comfort Farm’ (2001) 
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Social Club of Brooklyn, numerous 
reporters, at least one judge, and all the 
chorus girls from the Follies. Lorelei’s 
diary entry for June 19 opens this way: 

Well, it has been three days since 
my debut party started but I finally 
got tired and left the party last night 
and went to bed because I always 
seem to lose all my interest in a 
party after a few days, but Dorothy 
never loses her interest in a party 
and when I woke up this morning 
Dorothy was just saying goodbye to 
some of the guests. 

Anita Loos wrote 
other books, including a 
semi-sequel to this one— 
focused on Dorothy— 
called But Gentlemen Marry 
Brunettes , as well as a 
memoir nobly titled A Girl 
Like I. To most readers, 
however, Loos remains a 
one-book author. But since 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
looks to be immortal, she 
can hardly complain. 

Stella Gibbons, though, 
came to feel that the 
immense success of her 
first novel prevented 
people from giving her 
later work its due. There’s 
truth to this. But then 
Cold Comfort Farm would 
overshadow almost any¬ 
thing; it’s as refreshing 
and sparkling in its way as 
Pride and Prejudice. Listen 
to the Austen-like open¬ 
ing sentences: 

The education bestowed 
on Flora Poste by her 
parents had been expensive, 
athletic and prolonged; and when 
they died within a few weeks of one 
another during the annual epidemic 
of the influenza or Spanish Plague 
which occurred in her twentieth 
year, she was discovered to possess 
every art and grace save that of earn¬ 
ing her own living. 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes is, in 
some measure, an example of dialect 
humor. Lorelei Lee descends from 
Huckleberry Finn and Mr. Dooley; her 
transatlantic cousin is A.E Herbert’s 


breathlessly gushing debutante Topsy, 
and her progeny include such screwball 
blondes as Jean Hagen (aka Lina 
Lamont) in Singin’ in the Rain and the 
Valley Girl played by Alicia Silverstone 
in Clueless. Yet while Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes is funny and even rather sweet, 
Cold Comfort Farm is supremely witty. 
Like Beatrix Potter and Georgette 
Heyer, Stella Gibbons is one of the head 
girls in the School of Jane. 

Yet this is Austen tinged with 
naughtiness. Take Flora’s friend, the 
26-year-old widow (of, it turns out, 


Jane Russell, Charles Coburn, Marilyn Monroe 
in ‘Gentlemen Prefer Blondes’ (1953) 

the racketeer “Diamond” Tod Smil¬ 
ing), whose hobbies are collecting men 
and brassieres: “She was reputed to 
have the largest and finest collection 
of these garments in the world. It was 
hoped that on her death it would be 
left to the nation.” Even more surpris¬ 
ing, we learn that the well-bred Flora 
is capable of instructing a country slat¬ 
tern in the elements of contraception, 
what she calls “the precautionary arts.” 

(I feel sure that Lorelei Lee would find 
such topics shockingly indelicate.) 


But then Cold Comfort Farm addresses 
throughout the various ways that the 
natural and instinctive may be con¬ 
verted into the civilized. 

After her parents’ funeral, Flora 
writes to several relatives, asking if she 
might come stay with them. The first 
three letters in reply sound quietly 
off-putting—“there was some most 
interesting bird-life to be observed 
in the marshes which surrounded the 
house on three sides”—but the fourth 
is positively ominous: 

Dear Niece, 

So you are after your rights 
at last. Well, I have expect¬ 
ed to hear from Robert 
Poste’s child these last 
twenty years. 

Child, my man once did 
your father a great wrong. 

If you will come to us I 
will do my best to atone, 
but you must never ask 
me what for. My lips are 
sealed. 

We are not like other 
folk, maybe, but there have 
always been Starkadders 
at Cold Comfort, and we 
will do our best to welcome 
Robert Poste’s child. 

Child, child, if you come 
to this doomed house, what 
is to save you? Perhaps you 
may be able to help us 
when our hour comes. 

The letter is signed 
by J. Starkadder. What 
plucky young girl could 
resist such Gothic touches, 
straight out of Northanger 
Abbey ? Before you know 
it, Flora is descending on 
Cold Comfort Farm, which 
'crouched, like a beast about 
to spring, under the bulk of Mockun- 
cle Hill.” But as it turns out, Flora is 
the one who springs. The Starkadders 
don’t have a chance. 

Cold Comfort Farm sends up what 
has been called the “Loam and Love- 
child School of Fiction,” the numer¬ 
ous Starkadders being, essentially, 
backwoods English hillbillies. As in 
Thomas Hardy and D.H. Lawrence, 
or in the sentimental novels of Mary 
Webb, country life is portrayed as 
bleak, dirty, passionate, and Biblical. 
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Thinking of her Aunt Ada Doom’s 
influence on the household, Flora 
sums up this tradition: 

Storms were what they liked; plenty 
of rows, and doors being slammed, 
and jaws sticking out, and faces 
white with fury, and faces brooding 
in corners, and faces making unnec¬ 
essary fuss at breakfast, and plenty of 
opportunities for gorgeous emotional 
wallowings, and partings for ever, 
and misunderstandings, and inter- 
ferings, and spyings, and, above all, 
managing and intriguing. Oh, they 
did enjoy themselves! 

By contrast, Flora likes things 
“to be tidy and pleasant and com¬ 
fortable.” A believer in the Higher 
Common Sense, she resolves to 
improve the lives of a family that 
would challenge Freud. Aunt Ada 
has never gotten over a traumatic 
event in her childhood. As she end¬ 
lessly (and famously) intones: “I saw 
something nasty in the woodshed.” 
Cousin Judith dresses primarily in 
red scarves, speaks in an affectless 
voice of the utmost despair, and dis¬ 
plays 200 pictures of her son Seth in 
her bedroom. Her husband, Amos, 
is a lay preacher, who twice weekly 
harangues the miserable faithful of 
the Church of the Quivering Breth¬ 
ren. His message is simple: Everyone 
is damned. 

This ill-matched couple have two 
sons and a daughter. Reuben hates his 
father and longs to take over the farm. 
He is so penny-pinching that he col¬ 
lects the feathers dropped by the chick¬ 
ens and compares them to the hens’ 
empty feather-sockets, being convinced 
that someone is robbing him of a valu¬ 
able farmyard commodity. Seth, by 
contrast, spouts Lawrence-like tripe 
about the call of the blood and women 
wanting to eat you. He spends most of 
his time “mollocking” with the local 
girls, at least when he’s not going to the 
movies, his real passion in life. 

Their sister Elfine lives up to her 
name. She dresses in green, writes 
poetry, and gambols through the 
woods like a sprite. However, she has 
recently fallen in love with the heir 
to the local grand estate, much to the 
annoyance of her loathsome cousin 


Urk, a “foxy-looking little man who 
was always staring at Flora’s ankles 
or else spitting into the well.” Elfine’s 
only protector is the equally besot¬ 
ted, but ancient, Adam Lambsbreath, 
who tends the cows Graceless, Point¬ 
less, Feckless, and Aimless. When the 
half-senile Adam shakes his head, “a 
curious veil, like the withdrawing of 
intelligence from the eyes of a tortoise, 
flickered across his face.” 

At first, it’s all a bit much for Flora, 
and she escapes to the nearby town 
of Howling for a pub lunch at The 
Condemn’d Man. Alas, there and else¬ 
where, she encounters the visiting 
writer Mr. Mybug, who is convinced 
that Branwell Bronte actually wrote 
the novels so ludicrously attributed to 
his sisters: “There isn’t an intelligent 
person in Europe today who really 
believes Emily wrote the Heights .” 
In fact, he explains, those sots Emily, 
Charlotte, and Anne Bronte stole the 
manuscripts from Branwell and sold 
them for money to buy drink. 

A s this suggests, intellectuals and 
the avant-garde don’t come off 
any better in Gibbons’s novel than 
the rural peasantry. In London Flora 
attends a performance of a 

Neo-Expressionist attempt to give dra¬ 
matic form to the mental reactions of a 
man employed as a waiter in a restau¬ 
rant who dreams that he is the double 
of another man who is employed as 
a steward on a liner, and who, on 
awakening and realizing that he is 
still a waiter employed in a restaurant 
and not a steward employed on a liner, 
goes mad and shoots his reflection in 
a mirror and dies. It had seventeen 
scenes and only one character. A pest- 
house, a laundry, a lavatory, a court of 
law, a room in a lepers’ settlement and 
the middle of Piccadilly Circus were 
included in the scenes. 

To give that extra dollop of authen¬ 
ticity to her narrative, Gibbons regu¬ 
larly makes up rural-sounding words, 
such as “scranletting” (ploughing), 
“mollocking” (love-making), and 
“clettering” (dish-washing), and even 
imagines a sinister aphrodisiac plant 
called “sukebind.” Even better—or 
rather worse—are her deliberately 
overwritten purple passages, which 


she thoughtfully highlights with three 
asterisks to alert us to their extreme 
beauty. At night, for instance, the win¬ 
dows of Cold Comfort Farm 

were as dead as the eyes of fishes, 
reflecting the dim, pallid blue of the 
fading west. The crenellated line of 
the roof thrust blind ledges against 
a sky into which the infusion of the 
darkness was already beginning to 
seep. The livid silver tongues of the 
early stars leaped between the shapes 
of the chimney-pots, backwards and 
forwards, like idiot children dancing 
to a forgotten tune. 

Now that’s writing. 

In the end, Flora manages to 
bring happiness and fulfillment to 
all the Starkadders. Like a fairy god¬ 
mother, or even a god, she looks out 
on her handiwork and finds it good. 
The public, in its turn, found Stella 
Gibbons’s work not simply good, 
but phenomenally so. Some people 
actually suspected the book must 
have been written by Evelyn Waugh. 
Today, the 1932 novel might even be 
loosely regarded as a work of science 
fiction, since the action takes place 
around 1950, a character dials a vid¬ 
eophone, and there is mention of the 
Anglo-Nicaraguan War of 1946. 

Gibbons went on to write 23 other 
novels, all largely forgotten, though 
her biographer (and nephew) Reggie 
Oliver argues that at least four should 
be rediscovered, in particular Nightin¬ 
gale Wood , a sprightly, modern retell¬ 
ing of “Cinderella.” His splendid 
life of Gibbons, Out of the Woodshed , 
makes clear that his aunt remained 
winning and witty throughout her 
life. As an old lady, she once summa¬ 
rized the plot of one of the many for¬ 
gotten Victorian novels she adored: 

So I’m back to ... April's Lady by 
Mrs. Hungerford (bet you’ve never 
heard of her—Anglo-Irish, some 30 
novels, circa 1880-1895) in which 
people go deadly pale in moonlit gar¬ 
dens and the distant fountain sobs. 
They also give each other veiled 
looks—not surprising in 1895, as 
the two of them are married to other 
people, the ladies have snowy arms 
and are always “getting overdone” 
at dances, which accounts for the 
interesting air of weariness. 
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Like all the best comedies, both 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes and Cold 
Comfort Farm end with marriages and 
joy all around. They are, in short, 
perfect holiday escapes, ideal for a 


quiet evening or two before the mad 
hurly burly of September or January 
kicks in. They are that rare thing, 
happy books, and they will make you 
happy, too. ♦ 


$ 5 * 

Act Three 

The midlife monologue of John Lithgow. 

by Victoria Ordin 


S how business memoirs, at 
least in the present age, tend 
to fall into one of two catego¬ 
ries: confessional stories of 
addiction and rehab, to which cre¬ 
ative endeavor is at best peripheral; 
or uneven and occasionally amusing 
glosses on the artist’s entry in IMDb. 

John Lithgow’s memoir manages 
not only to avoid these common 
pitfalls but reveal the fierce and 
almost frenetic creativity that has 
lived within him from his earliest 
days as the son of Arthur Lithgow, 
an English teacher and Shakespeare 
director in regional theater and 
university and elite secondary-school 
settings. (His mother had been a 
performer as well but relinquished 
her career to act as “den mother” for 
four precocious children.) 

Drama begins with Lithgow’s 
recollection of the summer of 2002, 
when he moved back east for a month 
to care for his hitherto youthful, 
healthy, and genial 86-year-old father 
after a risky and painful operation. 
The surgery claimed his father’s 
spirit, and the loving son’s attempts to 
restore his father’s will to live seemed 
to have failed. One evening, however, 
it occurred to Lithgow to read aloud 
to his father, as his father had read to 
him and his siblings during “story 
hour [which had] all the gravity of 
a sacred rite.” So he picked a family 
favorite—E G. Wodehouse’s “Uncle 


Victoria Ordin is a writer in Los Angeles. 


Drama 

An Actor’s Education 
by John Lithgow 
Harper, 336 pp., $26.99 



John Lithgow (1996) 


Fred Flits By”—and that evening 
his father came back to life. Lithgow 
calls the succeeding 18 months before 
his father’s death one of the most 
significant periods of his life. 

Lithgow and his devoted but 
often-preoccupied father were close, 
working together frequently until 
Lithgow went his own way. They had 
their ups and downs, as fathers and 
sons do; but Professor Lithgow was 
proud of the son who surpassed his 


own professional success. And while 
Lithgow’s childhood—beginning in 
Ohio and cutting, like scenes in a play, 
to Martha’s Vineyard, back to Ohio, 
then to Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
and finally, Princeton—may strike 
readers as peripatetic and unstable, 
as a result of his father’s uneven 
professional life, they were hardly 
steeped in anxiety. Playing the role 
of new kid in town did not come 
effortlessly, nor was it without its 
trials; but he performed the role 
successfully, proving early on that he 
was a master at the artist’s stock in 
trade: “faking it.” 

Lithgow’s early childhood in a 
liberal Ohio college town sounds the 
way a Norman Rockwell painting 
looks. (He met the famous illustrator 
in the fifth grade on one of his father’s 
theater sojourns in Manhattan.) 
And it was Rockwell—not Jackson 
Pollock, Mark Rothko, or Willem de 
Kooning who, as Lithgow notes, were 
transforming American art—who was 
Lithgow’s idol. So it is fitting that 
his first celebrity encounter was with 
an artist, and not an actor, given that 
he didn’t choose acting over art as a 
career until he went to Harvard. 

The seeds of that career were 
planted early. Lithgow recalls the 
intoxicating sound of an audience’s 
laughter at Boy Scout camp, as well as 
his father’s professional collaboration 
with Donald Moffat (a great stage 
actor best known for playing a real 
president, Lyndon Johnson, in The 
Right Stuff and a fictional one in 
Clear and Present Danger). Indeed, the 
astonishing lists of actors, writers, 
directors, and assorted celebrities 
who appear throughout Drama — 
from Moffatt to Mike Nichols, Meryl 
Streep, Terrence Malick, Nancy 
Marchand, Tom Werner, Lynn 
Redgrave, Trevor Griffiths, Alan 
Ayckbourn, Bob Fosse, Joe Papp, 
Liv Ullmann, and so on—never seem 
like name-dropping. Lithgow was 
simply fortunate from an early age to 
be surrounded by talent, including at 
Harvard, where his roommate David 
Ansen, Newsweek ’s film critic for 
three decades, became (and remains) 
Lithgow’s best friend. 
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In one surprising and brutally 
honest chapter, Lithgow describes 
how he avoided the Vietnam war by 
way of a 4-F draft classification (“the 
Holy Grail of the antiwar generation”) 
with his performance on the physical 
and psychiatric evaluation, tracing 
his shame not so much to cowardice 
but to what he saw (then and now) as 
an “abuse” of the art of acting, which 
depends upon a compact between 
actor and audience in which the “lie” 
is willingly accepted by both parties. 
“I didn’t get out of the war by acting,” 
he writes, “I got out by lying. There is 
a difference.” 

Of his academic career Lithgow 
notes that he was “crafty” and “a 
very good actor [with] frenzied 
extracurricular exploits” but a 
“plodding intellectual slowpoke.” 
This is somewhat disingenuous, as 
Lithgow was a student of Romantic 
poetry with W. Jackson Bate, 
Homeric epics with John Finley, 
and psychology with Erik Erickson. 
And he reports feeling as though he 
“got away with murder” when he 
graduated Phi Beta Kappa Imagna 
cum laude. 

The final chapters recount time 
spent in London learning his craft, a 
first marriage, 12 shows on Broadway 
in the 1970s, and what to me is the 
biggest surprise: a brief recitation 
of the infidelities which led to the 
breakup of his marriage when his son 
was just six years old. Soon thereafter 
he met a professor of economics at 
UCLA with whom he had another 
two children, and to whom he 
remains blissfully attached 30 years 
later. He reiterates the truism familiar 
to anyone connected to the Industry: 
There is an electrifying energy and 
camaraderie in theater which film 
and television can never provide. He 
likes TV and movies well enough, but 
theater remains his first and deepest 
love. And Lithgow’s perspective 
on his dalliances with costars is the 
clearest, most rational I have heard by 
any man, let alone an actor: 

In the theater, love and sex are 

occupational hazards. We actors are 

no more lovesick and libidinous 

than anybody else, but our working 


life is a chemistry lab of emotions 
and urges. 

An account of his psychoanalysis 
in the late ’70s—with a short, Jewish 
Upper West Side woman who also 
treated his first wife and his last lover, 
Liv Ullman—also reminds us that 
Lithgow is a product of an age of 
education, of culture and theater, now 


A bout halfway into The 
Descendants , the new 

family-dysfunction drama 
starring George Clooney, 
I found I was suffering from a case 
of cognitive dissonance 
more profound than the 
emotional vertigo that 
seized me during the 
53 seconds when Rick 
Perry couldn’t remem¬ 
ber the third agency he 
wanted to close. I knew 
The Descendants had received raptur¬ 
ous notices. Indeed, according to the 
Rotten Tomatoes website, 90 percent 
of its reviews have been favorable. A 
typical rave came from Ann Horna- 
day in the Washington Post , who called 
The Descendants a “tough, tender, 
observant, exquisitely nuanced por¬ 
trait of mixed emotions at their most 
confounding and profound.” 

That was not the movie I was 
watching. Hornaday and those others 
must have been watching a different 
movie with George Clooney called 
The Descendants. My Descendants was 
unconvincing, poorly acted, badly 
written, and entirely dependent 
for the conveyance of both story 


John Podhoretz, editor of Commentary 
is The Weekly Standard’s movie critic. 


long gone. And the parting wisdom 
when reflecting on his decision not 
to star in the Broadway hit Betrayal — 
which put an end to his dream of 
splitting his professional energies 
between Broadway and Hollywood 
and, instead, marrying the woman 
with whom he had a second family— 
is equally revealing: “Acting is pretty 
great. But it isn’t everything.” ♦ 


and mood on lugubrious voiceover 
narration delivered by Clooney in a 
monotone that made him sound as 
though he had been given Ambien 
before he went into the recording 
booth. Moreover, The 
Descendants was directed 
with the kind of 
anomie I associate with 
Christmas movies on 
the Hallmark Channel 
starring second leads 
from Saved By the Bell 
as divorced women who somehow 
morph into Santa. 

The fact that The Descendants was 
directed and cowritten by Alexander 
Payne, whose previous films were the 
extraordinarily sharp satires Citizen 
Ruth and Election and the marvelous 
About Schmidt and Sideways , both 
added to my distress and helped me 
understand the irrational enthusiasm 
for the inert, uncertain, moribund 
thing I was watching. 

Alexander Payne has not made a 
movie in seven years, and in that time 
the positive impression his first four 
pictures made on passionate movie¬ 
goers has only deepened. Payne’s pre¬ 
vious films blend great social preci¬ 
sion with unexpectedly large themes 
about the condition of the country, 
and are chock-a-block with memorable 


Hawaiian Ay Yi Yi 

Here’s a switch: Good novel makes had movie. 

by John Podhoretz 


The Descendants 

Directed by Alexander Payne 
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performances: Reese Witherspoon’s 
diamond-hard climber in Election , 
Jack Nicholson’s heartbreaking schmo 
in About Schmidt , and the hapless duo 
of Paul Giamatti and Thomas Haden 
Church in Sideways. Small-scale and 
profoundly ambitious at the same time, 
the Payne movies made most other 
American fare seem overblown, or 
overdone, or overcooked. Even more 
interesting was the fact that Election , 
About Schmidt , and Sideways are liter¬ 
ary adaptations. Payne’s willingness 
to find inspiration in the published 
word rather than in contrived original 
screenplays suggested a com¬ 
bination of modesty and lit¬ 
eracy shared by no other major 
writer-director of our time. 

Payne’s earlier films built 
up an unusual amount of 
goodwill, and on paper, The 
Descendants certainly seemed 
like the perfect comeback 
vehicle for him. It, too, is 
based on a novel, the second 
book by Kaui Hart Hem- 
mings, published to great 
acclaim in 2007. Like Side¬ 
ways , which largely took place 
in and around the vineyards 
of Napa County, The Descen¬ 
dants has a lush and unusual 
setting: Hawaii. And it stars 
George Clooney, who seems to 
invoke swoons in people who 
view him as a mystical com¬ 
bination of Clark Gable and 
Barack Obama: manly, charm¬ 
ing, aloof, mysterious, and liberal. 

What could there be not to like— 
especially with a touching storyline 
about a man whose wife lies in a coma 
and who must guide his two teenage 
daughters through the eventuality 
of their mother’s death? Add to that 
a plot involving Clooney’s charac¬ 
ter having to make a decision about 
whether to allow the 25,000 acres of 
pristine Hawaii land to be despoiled 
by hotels and golf courses (gee, I won¬ 
der where he’ll come down on that?) 
and the movie sells itself. 

But the thing is, it’s bad. It’s genu¬ 
inely bad. There wasn’t a moment 
in that first hour when I found it 
possible to suspend disbelief and 


accept Clooney as the slightly hap¬ 
less “backup parent” to two girls, 
much less a middle-aged man mar¬ 
ried 20 years to a woman he loves and 
therefore grief-stricken and terrified 
about her coming demise. The girls 
themselves are supposed to be wild 
handfuls of trouble and oddity, but 
they seem perfectly nice except for a 
little cursing. Clooney acts less like 
a native of Honolulu and more like 
an actor who’s been hired to spend a 
week guest-starring on Hawaii Five-0 
as the manager of the Waikiki Hilton. 
Payne made a deliberate decision to 


deglamorize Hawaii—he wants to 
show it from the perspective of people 
who live there and take it for granted, 
and so it comes across as a sunnier 
version of the Omaha we see in About 
Schmidt —but that comes to seem 
almost as though we are being denied 
the pleasure of the scenery. 

The second hour began and the 
movie improved somewhat, if only 
because it actually starts to have a plot at 
that point. The plot isn’t very involving, 
but it’s something to hang onto, and so 
perhaps that helped give the critics some 
reason to come out of the screening 
thinking they’d seen something worthy. 

So baffled was I by this misfire that 
I went and read Hemmings’s novel, 


and it made things seem even sadder, 
because it’s a good and interesting 
book and the movie is mostly faithful 
to it. One difficulty in the adaptation 
is the book’s characters are painted in 
far more shades of gray than in the 
movie, which flattens and sweetens 
them. In the novel, the 10-year-old is 
far stranger, the 18-year-old more jus¬ 
tified in her anger at her mother, and 
the wife is slowly revealed as someone 
rather profoundly unattractive, in 
spite of her beauty and wildness. 

The baffled reaction of Clooney’s 
character to his kids and wife, and to 


the circumstances in which he finds 
himself, are not justified by what we 
see on screen. But they are justified on 
the page through Hemmings’s care¬ 
ful construction of her story, and her 
genuinely interesting portrayal of an old 
Hawaii family so spoiled by centuries in 
paradise that they don’t have a clue what 
treasures they have received from it. 

Payne had no trouble with shades of 
gray in his previous work. So what hap¬ 
pened here? Why did Payne chicken out 
and sacrifice the toughness that charac¬ 
terized his earlier work? I don’t know. 
But judging from the reviews and the 
Oscar nominations he and Clooney and 
the movie are going to get, he’s gotten 
away with it. ♦ 



George Clooney ; Shailene Woodley 
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“The Illinois Humanities Council is a state affiliate 
of the National Endowment for the Humanities. 

The NEH provides almost all the funding for the 
IHC, but the IHC is looking for more. It has posted an online fundraising auction 
with 12 items up for bid. Item 2 is dinner for six with Bill Ayers and Bernardine 
Dohrn, the unrepentant terrorists and former friends of Barack Obama. Consider 
the priceless opportunity to walk down memory lane with the celebrity couple over 
dinner, revisiting their life and crimes in the Weather Underground. The IHC has set 
a high bar for next year’s auction. What next? Breakfast with Umar Abdulmutallab? 

A moonlight cruise with the Unabomber? You might almost begin to wonder why 
taxpayers continue supporting the NEH, the IHC, et at.” 

—Scott Johnson, Powerline 

The Public Square 10th Anniversary Auction 


(02) Dinner for six with Bill Ayers and Bernardine Dohrn 


Current Bid: $350.00 Refresh O 

Buy Now Price: $2,500.00 

Ends: December 19, 2011 09:00 PM CST 

Number of Bids: 1 

Online Payment: 3HE2 3 m 

liuko B 6 likes. Sign Up to see what your friends like. 

* 


Description: 

Enjoy an unforgettable and scintillating dinner for a party of six cooked by veteran activists and 
educators Bill Ayers and Bernardine Dohrn. Fascinating conversation over a meal is the agenda for this 
special evening. 

William Ayers, Distinguished Professor of Education and Senior University Scholar at the University of 
Illinois at Chicago (retired), has written extensively about social justice, democracy and education, the 
cultural contexts of schooling and teaching as an essentially intellectual, ethical, and political enterprise. 
He is currently the vice-president of the curriculum studies division of the American Educational 
Research Association. 

Bernardine Dorhn, Clinical Associate Professor of Law at Northwestern University and founder of the 
Children and Family Justice Center, is a child advocate who teaches, lectures and writes about children’s 
law, juvenile justice, the needs and rights of youth, and international human rights. With Steven A. Drizin, 
she is co-founder of the Center on the Wrongful Conviction of Youth. 

Dinner will be arranged on a mutually agreed upon date before September 30, 2012. All sales are final. 


(Bid now at http://www.32auctions.com/organizations/2529/auctions/2782/auction_items/52789) 
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